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PREFACE 


In this short study of Christian personal relation¬ 
ships I have had the help of many friends among both 
clergy and laity and particularly of a group of women 
friends who have met together for discussion at regular 
intervals over the past eighteen years at St Julian’s, 
Horsham. 

I am also especially indebted to Dr and Mrs Sherwin 
Bailey, Dr Kathleen Bliss, the Rev. Gwyneth Hubble, Miss 
Bridget Jennings, Miss Eileen Moran and Mrs Baggot for 
their invaluable criticism and help, and to the Rev. F. 
Moss and Miss Muriel Hall for their help in correcting 
proofs. 

I have assumed a knowledge of the Christian faith, and 
have used its great key words, such as ‘ God ’, ‘ Spirit ’, 
‘ prayer without any attempt to explain them, although 
I am well aware that for many they do need explanation. 
Only in the case of the word ‘ love ’, which has such a vital 
bearing upon the subject, has an attempt been made to 
clarify the sense in which it has been used. 

EVELINE HOLMES 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Meaning of Friendship 


At a T IM E when scientific research has opened up the 
possibility of travel to other worlds, it would be easy to 
forget that we have not yet learned to live together in 
this one, were it not that the frequent quarrels and con¬ 
tinued tension between nations keep this fact before our 
eyes. As it is, there are many people today who feel pro¬ 
foundly disturbed by the failure of human relationships 
in the international sphere and frustrated because they 
can do very little to help in any direct way. It is not always 
realized that the difficulties and disagreements between 
nations are directly related to those between people, 
and that there is in the sphere of daily life a great deal 
which can be done to heal and to reconcile, to restore 
order and confidence and to set free the creative power of 
love. 

Personal relationships have been of vital importance to 
mankind since the dawn of history, but they are so much 
a part of daily life that we are apt to take them for granted 
and only to think about them when they give trouble. Any 
suggestion that we should study them usually meets with 
as little interest as the suggestions frequently made by 
doctors and nurses that we should learn to breathe deeply 
if we would enjoy full health. We assume that we know 
how to breathe, since breathing is essential to life, and we 
assume that personal relationships should be achieved with 
as little effort. Even when we have realized that there is 
much to be learnt about our relationships, we need to learn 
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afresh the meaning of some of the words we use quite 
casually every day in our dealings with each other. The 
word ‘love’ itself, the key word in all human relation¬ 
ships, is no exception to this—for although it is used, some¬ 
times many times a day, by men, women and children of 
all ages, its true meaning has become confused and often 
distorted past all recognition. 

Very few people are aware of the depth of this con¬ 
fusion, and it is often only apparent in negative ways. We 
say in discussing human situations, ‘ I don’t call that really 
loving a person’, or ‘That isn’t love, that is just senti¬ 
ment! ’ but only rarely do we consider what, in fact, love 


is. 

This confusion is increased by the fact that in the English 
language we have only the one word ‘ love ’ with which to 
describe our human affections, the love between man and 
woman, and the total response of the creature to the 
Creator. 

We say, ‘ I love my friend, or my brother. I love my 
wife, or my husband ’ and ‘ I love God—I believe that God 
loves me.’ To make matters worse, in this century we 
have acquired the habit of using ‘ love ’ as the superlative 
of ‘like’, so that now we say: ‘I love my wife,’ ‘I love my 
friend,’ ‘ I would love a holiday,’ and ‘ I love strawberry 
jam,’ without any conscious realization of the incongruity 


1U1JJ11VU. , ,, 

The New Testament writers were more fortunate than 
ourselves, as the Greek language possessed three words. 
philia, used generally to describe the love between 
friends; eros used to describe the love between men and 
women, and agape, a word which was very rarely used 
as a noun in pre-biblical Greek, but which derived from 
a verb agapao, meaning ‘to welcome, entertain, to be 
well pleased with, to love dearly ’. It was this verb agapao 
which the writers of the Gospels and Epistles used to 
describe the relationship between God and man, and the 
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relationship which Jesus commanded his followers to have 
with one another. 

‘ Love ’ in the sense in which Jesus used the word had 
already found some expression in the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets. The ‘Suffering Servant Songs’ had 
marked the flowering of all that was best in Judaism, and 
were so close to the truth he taught that they are now 
almost inseparable from it. Yet this conception of love, 
even between the Creator and the created, was a new 
phenomenon in the Graeco-Roman world, so new that 
although the word agape was used to express it, the 
meaning of the word had changed almost beyond recogni¬ 
tion by the end of the first century a.d. 

To attempt to describe the way in which it passed from 
the classical to the New Testament meaning would require 
a book in itself. Here it can only be said that in the life 
and teaching of Jesus love found a new meaning for which 
me Christians of the first century had to find a new word. 
They m fact chose the word agape, and for them it 
became a living word. It evoked memories, it opened the 
way to understanding, it inspired discipleship. It was this 
word which was used by the writers of the four Gospels, 
and by St Paul in his letters to the churches. 

In the Vulgate, the Latin version of the Bible in use 
throughout the Middle Ages, the word caritas was used 
to translate agape. Caritas conveyed the sense of ‘car¬ 
ing deeply for, delighting in ’, and this again was translated 
mto the English version as ‘charity’. In the early Church 
and during the Middle Ages charity was regarded as the 
true expression of brotherly love. The ‘charity’ of the 
great religious houses and of private individuals was their 
interpretation of the love of God, the test of their following 
of Jesus Christ and of his command to love their neigh¬ 
bours. 

It is to works of ‘ charity ’ in its true sense that we in 
Britain owe the beginnings of our hospital system, our 
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schools, and our National Assistance. Even the charity 
schools of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were 
founded from a sincere desire to spread knowledge, and 
the great charitable endowments had their origin in a 
genuine compassion. 

Yet the history of the word ‘charity’ is a tragic one, 
for if it is used today it conveys something cold and imper¬ 
sonal, so linked with duty and even with self-righteousness, 
that it often repels rather than attracts. It has come to 
express one of those qualities which St Paul, were he 
writing in the twentieth century, would surely condemn as 
being useless without love. 

It is for this reason that modern translators usually prefer 
‘love’ rather than ‘charity’ as a translation of agape , 
and it is to this word ‘ love ’ that we must inevitably return, 
even though in using it we return to the question of its 
meaning. 

To a generation whose thought is to some extent con¬ 
ditioned by the cinema, radio and television, ‘ love ’ has 
all too often become identified with feelings and emotions 
which, in themselves, are far removed from the New 
Testament meaning of the word. Perhaps the greatest 
spiritual adventure of our time will be the rediscovery of 
this meaning, and its interpretation to ordinary men and 
women in terms which they can at least begin to under¬ 
stand. . 

Meanwhile we are left with what T. S. Eliot describes 
as ‘ the intolerable wrestle with words and meanings ’, and 
for the sake of clarity I will use the phrase ‘ the love of 
God ’ in the following chapters to emphasize the essential 
nature of agape over against the various interpretations of 
the word love which are in correct use. 

I Corinthians 13 has sometimes been called the great 
‘ definition ’ of love, for there St Paul speaks directly about 
the love of God, and yet as we read it the impression which 
we receive is not of any exact or accurate description, but of 
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the writer’s meditation upon something which in his own 
cataclysmic experience he had discovered to be at the heart 
of reality. He longs to describe it but realizes that it can 
never be confined within the boundaries of human thought 
or expression. 

When he tries to find words, the words seem to come 
from the inmost depths of his being. They form certain 
statements about love, as revealed by Jesus Christ, and 
his theme is that this love of God is the one vital, essential 
thing in life, the one thing without which no one can live 
fully at all. 

He begins by saying what love is not. Describing man’s 
greatest gifts of eloquence, of wisdom and of faith, he 
states emphatically that without love they are worthless. 
Even the gift of eloquence, valued highly in his day, if 
without love, is like the clanging sound of brass and 
the tinkling of a cymbal, an efficient, regular but monoton¬ 
ous and lifeless medium. 

He describes some of the attributes of love, saying in 
effect that it is not only kind and long-suffering, it is not 
even concerned with itself, because its desires and emotions 
are centred on God. It is not touchy, or inclined to brood 
on wrongs, it is controlled in behaviour. It is eager in its 
search for truth, is ready to believe the best, to hope for 
the best, and it is constant, it never fails, it cannot fail 
because it is a living thing. 

Unlike the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, it lives 
and grows as man’s true life develops, and understanding 
and insight grow with it. The movement of love, as St 
Paul sees it, is a movement towards fulness of life, towards 
maturity and an ever clearer vision of truth, a vision which 
will only be fully realized in the life to come. 

We can hardly remind ourselves too often that this 
‘ love of God ’ cannot be confined within the boundaries of 
human definition. If we attempt to define it too closely we 
find ourselves trying to make God in our own image and 
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missing the sense of awe and wonder in which all true 
faith has its roots. 

‘When I consider thy heavens,’ said the psalmist of 
Israel, ‘ the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 
what is man, that thou are mindful of him? ’ (Ps. 8.3 f.). 

The answer to the psalmist’s question comes with start¬ 
ling clarity in the words of Jesus Christ: ‘You are 
my friends if you do whatsoever I command you’ 1 (John 
15.14). 

Jesus made this statement to those who followed him 
in full knowledge of their frailty and of ‘ all that was in 
man’. It meant for them, as it surely means for us, that 
whatever their human limitations, however much they had 
betrayed him and themselves, they were still beings who 
were capable of redemption in the fullest sense. Not 
only could the past be forgiven and left behind, but they 
could be given the friendship of God, even in this life, 
for he spoke in the present tense, ‘Ye are’, not ‘Ye shall 
be.’ 

If we accept this clear statement of our own potentiality, 
then although we can never accurately describe the love of 
God, much less define it, we can begin to know it, to ex¬ 
perience it, in the intimate and personal sense in which it 
was revealed to us in Jesus Christ. Since this love has found 
expression in time and space, as well as beyond them, there 
are certain things we can learn about it which are as 
essential to our happiness and well-being in this life, as 
they may well be in the life beyond. 

Jesus did not only teach the love of God, he lived it. 
For thirty years at Nazareth, in almost complete obscurity, 
and for three years in Galilee and Judaea, at times in a 
blaze of publicity, he showed the world what in fact the 
love of God means in daily life. As we watch him with 

1 Our English word ‘ friend ’ is derived from a Saxon word freond 
—‘ one who is loved ’—and is used to translate the ‘ philos ' of the New 
Testament. 
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his own mother, with Peter and John and Matthew, with 
Mary and Martha and Lazarus, with Nicodemus and 
Zacchaeus and with all those to whom he gave his friend¬ 
ship, we see, in fact, what his love is, and does. 

And seeing this, however imperfectly, we realize that 
Robert Browning is expressing a profound truth when he 
says in ‘A Death in the Desert’, 

Life, with all it brings of joy or woe . . . 

Is just our chance of the prize of learning love. 

When Jesus taught men and women the meaning of love 
he did not differentiate between the various forms in which 
it is manifested in human life. He did not make compari¬ 
sons between the love of friends, of man and woman, or 
of children, either with each other or with the love of God 
himself. 

‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God,’ he said, ‘and all 
these things shall be added unto you’ (Matt. 6.33). ‘He 
that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me. and he that loveth son or daughter more than me 
is not worthy of me’ (Matt. 10.37). 

He himself showed to men that when once the love of 
God is given its true place, all other human relationships 
find their place within it. The disapproval and anger which 
his own behaviour aroused among the church leaders of 
his day was frequently caused by the freedom with which 
he enjoyed the social life of his friends, whether he was 
with his own family, as at Cana, or in the homes of such 
differing people as Matthew, Lazarus or Zacchaeus. 

The love of God, realizing in him its fullest expression, 
flowed out into every human contact. His love for his 
mother, his friends and his enemies, was not less than 
human love, or different from human love, it was the per¬ 
fect manifestation of human love, centred, as it was always 
meant to be, on God himself. 

It is essential for us to grasp this fact clearly, because 
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today we tend to divide love into compartments in our 
minds. We speak and think all too often of the ‘love of 
God’, of ‘family affection’, of ‘personal friendships’, as 
though each were existing independently of one another, 
leaving the wider circles of acquaintanceship and of our 
general dealings with our ‘neighbour’ in a nebulous 
sphere of far lesser responsibility, and sometimes of little 
real concern. For Jesus Christ there were no divisions, no 
different degrees of relationship. In answer to a direct 
question about the meaning of life, he said, ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy soul and with all thy mind 
and with all thy strength, this is the first commandment; 
and the second is like, namely this. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ (Mark 12.30 f.). 

Sometimes we forget that there is a right way of loving 
ourselves, a way to respect and honour, not the foolish 
puffed up egoistic self from which we hope to be set free, 
but the true self, the highest and best that we can be, the 
self which was made for love and was made in the image 
of God. 

There is no full-stop between the commandments. Their 
order clearly implies that the love of God is the root and 
ground of all love, but the test of our love for God is our 
love of our neighbour. ‘ He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen? ’ asked John (I John 4.20). The word brother, like 
the word neighbour, is used in the singular. We are not 
told to love people in the mass, but to love the man or 
woman who is near to us, and there is only the one clear 
choice, either we accept God’s love, or we reject it. 
Acceptance means a challenge to the whole range of our 
human relationships. It means learning to love our friends 
as persons whom God has created, to whom he has given 
free will as he has to us, and whom he has endowed with 
potentialities which we may glimpse, but do not fully 
realize. 
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It means learning to love husband or wife, not only 
as someone with whom we have ‘ fallen in love ’ and with 
whom we desire to be united, but also, and primarily, as 
someone whom God loves, and whom he has given to us 
to be in a special and responsible relation with, someone 
whose happiness and future has to a very great extent been 
entrusted to us. It means loving our children, not only 
because they are ours, but also because they are his . . . 
whom he has created, with potentialities which, again, we 
can only guess at in their childhood. It means learning to 
love our families, not simply as the family circle in its 
close and intimate sense, but also as the pattern and train¬ 
ing ground of all our relationships. 

It means learning to regard our ‘enemies’, the people 
who ‘ do us down ’, gossip unkindly about us, or misunder¬ 
stand us, not simply as undesirable people, black shadows 
across the otherwise sunny path of life, but as those whom 
God loves, for whom he died, and whom he has com¬ 
manded us to learn to love. 

Perhaps some will feel that to set about ‘ learning love ’ 
is unnecessary because love is something which is given 
to a Christian by grace. It is true that love is God’s greatest 
gift to man, and that nobody can acquire it of himself, and 
yet many of us have remained content with childish or 
sentimental interpretations of the word, and because we 
have failed to grow in knowledge or understanding of each 
other, have missed the more mature experience of love and 
friendship. 

Florence Allshorn expressed this in writing of the ideas 
which led her to found St Julian’s: 

‘ When we first begin to follow Christ’s way of life,’ 
she said, ‘our knowledge of it is very embryonic and 
elementary, and yet we are inclined to think that we 
have the whole secret. We regard it as unnecessary to 
train ourselves in those sensitizing obediences which are 
the condition of receiving the heavenly grace that alone 
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brings the flower and the fruit. Faith, hope and love have 
to be learned with infinite patience through a long time. 
They are the demands of a Creator who knew what he 
would have us be. We cannot pursue them feebly and 
attain in the Christian life. They are supreme ends which 
we cannot allow to be crowded out of our lives by a 
host of lesser purposes. 

‘Faith, for example, as Jesus understood it, was a 
weapon with which to fight against principalities and 
powers, against the ruler of darkness. Whatever names 
men have given to the power of darkness, its works are 
apparent to all. Faith, Jesus said, is a weapon which 
makes Satan fall from heaven. It is the triumphant cry 
of the conquering warrior and, when it is present, there 
is no room for hesitation or fear. Are we not tragically 
ignorant of its meaning? Do we not need to be trained 
in it? It is a shameful degradation of this great spiritual 
weapon, when we reduce its immensity to a means of 
overcoming some small difficulty which the ordinary 
man gets over without calling upon faith at all. 

‘And so also with love. Deep in our bones we are 
conscious that we know almost nothing of the inexor¬ 
able will to love that is an answer to a command. We 
have hardly begun to distinguish it from our human ways 
of loving. How can we, when our hearts are so fretted 
by the stubborn self-centredness of our time? 51 

It is the ‘ stubborn self-centredness of our time ’ which 
keeps us so often from the really rewarding experiences 
of friendship, for the living quality of our relationships 
with each other depends ultimately upon our relationship 
with God, whether this is conscious or unconscious. 

This dependence is not only explicit in the order of the 
two commandments, but implicit in all Christian teaching. 
To love God, with heart and mind and strength, is the end 
and purpose of life, and the only totalitarian claim we can 

1 J. H. Oldham, Florence Allshorn and the Story of St Julian's, SCM 
Press, 1951, p. 77. 
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recognize. Having its ground in humility, in awe and 
wonder, this relationship of love for God claims every 
department of personality in an adventure of which this 
life’s experience can surely only be the beginning. 

1 1 love thee with my whole heart,’ said the psalmist, in 
one of the earliest of prayers, and this has been the theme 
of more books than could ever be catalogued, books of 
prayers, of hymns, of meditations and devotions. It is a 
recurring theme in the Bible itself. 

In one of his letters from prison, Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
described the various relationships of life in ter ms of 
music, a polyphony of sound, in which the relationship 
with God is the ground bass, the cantus firmus. 

‘ There is always a danger of intense love destroying 
what I might call the “ polyphony ” of life. What I mean 
is that God requires that we should love him eternally 
with our whole hearts, yet not so as to compromise or 
diminish our earthly affections, but as a kind of cantus 
firmus to which the other melodies of life provide the 
counterpoint. Earthly affection is one of these contra¬ 
puntal themes, a theme which enjoys an autonomy of 
its own. Even the Bible can find room for the Song of 
Songs, and one could hardly have a more passionate and 
sensual love than is there portrayed. . . . Where the 
ground bass is firm and clear, there is nothing to stop 
the counterpoint from being developed to the utmost of 
its limits. Both ground bass and counterpoint are “ with¬ 
out confusion and yet distinct”, in the words of the 
Chalcedonian formula, like Christ in his divine and 
human natures. Perhaps the importance of polyphony in 
music lies in the fact that it is a musical reflection of this 
Christological truth, and that it is therefore an essential 
element in the Christian life. ... We must have a good, 
clear cantus firmus. Without it there can be no full 
or perfect sound, but with it the counterpoint has a firm 
support and cannot get out of tune or fade out, yet is 
always a perfect whole in its own right. Only a poly¬ 
phony of this kind can give life a wholeness, and at the 
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same time assure us that nothing can go wrong so long 

as the cantus firmus is kept going.’ 1 

If the love of God, with which he loves us, and with 
which we learn to love him, begins with reverence for the 
4 other ’ and is rooted in humility, then our love for each 
other must surely begin in the same place. Since each one 
of us is God’s own creature and we are 4 fearfully and won¬ 
derfully made ’, awe and wonder and the awareness of 
realms of personality which are beyond our understanding 
all have their essential part in the approach of one human 
being to another. 

To recognize each other as beings whom God has 
created, and whom he has endowed with spiritual freedom, 
beings who are, by reason of our common inheritance, 
mysteriously united but also mysteriously differentiated, is, 
I believe, the basic approach of a Christian to any other 
human being, but it is most essential with those whom we 
would call our friends, for it is only when we acknowledge 
the sovereign separateness of the other person that we 
can achieve, in some degree of safety, the union of heart 
and mind which is a natural human desire. 

Most of us know the temptation to make friendship into 
the complete and finished relationship which it can never 
become in this world. We may want to be able to say of 
our friend, 4 1 know her, I know all about her, her thoughts, 
her anxieties, her inmost feelings, and she knows me in the 
same way,’ and yet we never can say it in truth. We do 
know her in part, we understand her in part, we see her 
4 through a glass darkly ’, and as our love grows, our know¬ 
ledge will grow and our understanding deepen . . . but 
we dare not say that we know all about each other, we dare 
not define, and we can never possess. If we attempt to do 
so we shall inevitably impair the freedom of spirit which 
is essential for the true development of us both. 

1 Letters and Papers from Prison , 2nd edn., SCM Press, 1955, pp. 131 f. 
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Rilke, who has been called ‘the prophet of solitude’, 
has a message for the ordinary man and woman, won from 
the depths of his own experience. He says: 

‘ Presupposing the realization that between the nearest 
people there must exist boundless distances, there arises 
the possibility of the growth of a wonderful life side by 
side when it proves feasible to love the distance between 
them in that it gives them the ability to see one another 
always in their entirety against a vast sky.’ 1 

The recognition of the ‘distance between’ is as vital a 
factor in the permanence of a friendship as the movement 
towards each other is for its beginning . . . but it implies 
an essential loneliness of spirit for us all, a loneliness which 
will be felt at different times and in different ways, and 
which is an inescapable part of the cost of learning love. 

It is inescapable because we have inherent in our human 
nature the instinct towards union which finds its expression 
in friendship, in marriage, in parenthood and family life, 
and in the various forms in which we experience ‘com¬ 
munity ’. 

There is obviously a tension between the acknowledg¬ 
ment of our separateness, and our desire to be united, a 
tension which we shall feel in every genuine relationship, 
if we accept Christ’s standard; but this is a creative tension 
and contains within itself the secret of stability and of 
growth: the secret of stability, because our awareness 
of the ‘ unknown ’ in the other person can be a necessary 
brake on our quick judgments and superficial reactions, 
forcing us to advance slowly where the desire for friend¬ 
ship of itself would make us ‘rush our fences’, and the 
secret of growth, because it is within this creative tension 
that friendship is related to the love of God himself. As 
we move forward in understanding and then are checked 

1 Rainer Maria Rilke. His Life and Work , by F. W. van Heerik- 
huizen, Eng. tr., Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951, p. 139. 
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by our lack of it, we are impelled to deepen our resources 
of strength. It is just because friendship within this tension 
is so difficult that we are forced to realize that we cannot 
achieve it alone; but if we make the attempt we begin to 
learn what the ‘ love of God ’ really means. 

In a world which has rebelled against God every one of 
us will make mistakes in learning to love each other. In 
the best possible circumstances it usually takes a very long 
time for judgment to mature and for emotions to find their 
inner stability. Sometimes the more we love, the more 
serious the mistakes seem to be, and yet there is no easy 
alternative, for to give up the attempt and draw apart 
inside ourselves can be the most serious mistake of all. 

It was Henry Van Dyke who wrote— 

‘ Who seeks for heaven alone to save his soul. 

May keep the path, but will not reach the goal. 
While he who walks in love may wander far. 

But God will lead him where the blessed are.’ 
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Friendship within the Family 


If we turn to family life as we know it in this country, 
and more generally in the western world, we have to admit 
that although this is undoubtedly Christian in inspiration 
and in structure, it is sometimes characterized by a self¬ 
centredness which is wholly alien to the Christian faith. 
It is not easy to see how this has come about, for very 
often it has happened in the homes which have tried to 
follow the Christian ideal most closely. The kindest par¬ 
ents, the ‘ most earnest ’ Christians, have unconsciously 
adopted a concept of the family which falls short of the 
teaching of Jesus in ways which are essential to its own 
life. All too often our family relationships have been seen 
not in relation to God, but in relation to ourselves, and 
so we have lost the insight which real love alone can 
give. 

Love, as St Paul saw, is essentially alive, for ever moving 
and changing. In relation to the life of this world, the move¬ 
ment of love is with us from childhood to maturity, yet 
love, as we think of it today in the setting of the family, is 
too often a static thing, something we want to enjoy and 
possess and, if possible, be left in peace with. It is perhaps 
because of this that we have allowed our thoughts about 
the family, where we think at all, to become static too, 
especially when we are happy. The tendency to cling to 
things as they are and to resist the movement of life is 
strong in most families, not the less strong because it is 
only rarely expressed or even realized. (Sometimes it is only 
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in turning out the family lumber room, that we realize it 
at all!) 

And yet when we really look at it, all family life, whether 
or not we accept the Christian interpretation of it, is 
characterized by change, since, except in cases of arrested 
development, no child remains a child, and every member 
of the family is subject to a continuous process of growth. 
No family situation is ever static except in our own minds. 

The modern council estate faces this fact practically 
when it makes provision for families to move from a two 
or three roomed house to a house with four or five rooms 
while the children are growing up, and then to move again 
as they marry, until the parents are ready to occupy a small 
house or flat in their old age. 

Because the nature of the family is constantly changing, 
we have to face the recurrence of ‘crises’ within its life. 
Usually these are met with foreboding and dismay, often 
with a naive surprise that such things should happen in 
the family to which we happen to belong! 

Yet crises arise so early in our experience that it seems 
strange that we are so slow to learn their inevitability and 
even their value. The presence of brothers and sisters often 
causes difficulty from the beginning, because it entails the 
sharing of attention and affection, admittedly the best 
training for life, but never easy for the young. Indeed 
envy, jealousy, and a quite violent conflict of wills may 
appear in the home just as soon as children of potentially 
strong character have to share it. As the baptismal service 
expresses it, we are all from birth prone to sin, liable to 
become separated from God and from each other by our 
own self-will, and if this is so, then our early quarrels are, 
to some extent at least, an inevitable result of living 
together in childhood. 

The quarrel or conflict of wills which we call a ‘ crisis ’ 
could also be called an inevitable result of living together 
at all! For the family without a ‘ crisis ’ in its early years 
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would be living on very superficial levels. To ignore or 
suppress difficulties may be justified at times, and especially 
for the sake of courtesy to guests, but to ignore them per¬ 
petually would be more injurious to family life than any 
number of 6 rows \ 

Crises within a family have many different causes. Some 
arise from the selfishness, pride, thoughtlessness or jealousy 
of one or more of the members, but others may be due to 
their natural growth and development. A son or daughter 
may have reached a stage when some change is essential, 
though unacceptable at first to other members of the 
family. A boy may leave school feeling impelled to follow 
a vocation which is not acceptable to his parents, who 
have their own ideas about his future. A daughter may 
decide to live away from home, or she may want to marry 
someone of whom her parents do not approve. Such situa¬ 
tions occur often enough in adolescence, and sometimes 
continue during the twenties and thirties, and even later 
in life. 

The first half of this century has produced a spate of 
novels upon the theme of the family. The Forsyte Saga , 
The Crowthers of Bankdam, Whiteoaks and a host of 
others witness to the growing interest in our time in the 
organic life of the family, and each shows the movement 
of the family from one generation to another and illustrates 
the inevitable crises which arise as the sons and daughters 
grow up, even where there is real affection and under¬ 
standing. They also show that the ideas and to some 
extent the ideals of each generation differ from each other, 
just so long as there is vigorous life in the family; and even 
though there may be nothing very new in the son’s hopes 
and plans they will of necessity find a different expression 
from those of his father. 

There is a real crisis for parents when the child who 
has been the centre of their hopes, and perhaps of their 
lives, decides to form a new home and a new family. This 
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can never be an easy situation. Though it can be and so 
frequently is the beginning of new happiness, it marks a 
complete change in the structure of the family life. The 
more this complete change is recognized, the greater may 
be the chances of happiness. The older family does not 
break up, but it has to recognize the emergence of a new 
family unit, even before there is any thought of children. 

This recognition of the new family is essentially 
Christian, and is in strong contrast to the ideals of family 
life held by other faiths. The Hindu may bring his wife 
into his mother’s home, to take up an honoured position 
as one of his parents’ household, but the Christian is 
pledged to the founding of a new home—‘For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave to 
his wife; ... so then they are no more twain but one 
flesh ’ (Mark 10.7 f.). 

If, together with this recognition of the new home, the 
new community with its sovereign rights and true identity, 
the parents take trouble to get to know the new son or 
daughter as they would any new friend, so that they may 
appreciate her for her own sake, and not simply as an 
appendage to their own family, they may gain a son or 
daughter instead of losing one, and of course the converse 
is equally true. New husbands or wives have their own 
chance of friendship, and by courtesy and consideration, 
and sometimes by showing genuine patience, can do much 
to help create true relationship between the two families. 

Possessiveness can do terrible damage at this stage and 
the possessive mother-in-law has had her full share of the 
limelight on both stage and screen—but we do not hear 
enough of the other side, the innumerable homes where the 
old and new families visit each other and help each other, 
in a relationship which is all the richer in the end for being 
perhaps a little difficult in the beginning. (The Archer 
family have given several illustrations of this on the radio.) 

Closely allied to the crises of growth are the crises which 
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occur whenever there is a conflict of ideals or of belief 
itself. The son may rebel against the religious teaching of 
his parents, or, as so often happens today, may react 
against their lack of teaching. Crises which are concerned 
with religious belief are almost always the hardest to bear 
and to resolve, for they penetrate to the deepest recesses 
of the human spirit. Jesus himself warned us that people 
can be separated by their faith as well as united. Even the 
interpretation of our beliefs can cause trouble, especially 
between parents and children, for Christianity is nothing 
if not a living faith, and different aspects of its truth will 
always be emphasized by successive generations. This 
would be less painful if the younger generation knew how 
to emphasize the particular aspect of truth which seems 
all-important to them, with understanding and gentleness, 
but these are qualities which are generally learnt later in 
life, and youth is apt to be drastic in its assertions and 
destructive in its criticism. 

There are few situations in life more difficult than those 
resulting from a clash of will or failure of understanding 
within a family. We are so near to each other, so deeply 
involved with each other, that only faith in something 
beyond the family can lift us out of the bog of feeling and 
emotion which frequently surrounds the actual conflict. 
There is no easy way through, there is only the ‘ chance 
of learning love ’ and the refusal to accept defeat, but just 
as we can learn to meet the chances and changes of life 
more wisely if we accept the movement of growth and 
change as an integral part of life itself, so we can learn 
how to meet the crises in our family and gain a deeper 
knowledge and understanding from them if we recognize 
that they are at least in the early years an inevitable part 
of its life. They often reveal what is wrong, and act like 
a sudden shaft of light on a problem which has been in the 
background of our minds for some time, or on a feeling of 
‘unease’ which we have never been able to account for. 
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We can see in a flash, not only our own hurt feelings but 
also those of others, and ways in which we have done our 
share of the hurting and misunderstanding. Indeed, the 
crisis, particularly in its minor forms, can be very valuable 
if we know how to use it; it often gives us the chance to 
put things right, and our helplessness among conflicting 
temperaments brings us back to prayer and to the very 
roots of our Christian faith. 

Jesus came from the heart of family life when he came 
from Nazareth in Galilee, where he had lived for thirty 
years, and it was in terms of family life that he taught men 
and women about the love of God. 

‘When ye pray, say. Our Father’ (Luke 11.2), he said, 
and ‘ Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of ’ 
(Matt. 6.8). 

His teaching about the fatherhood of God is expressed 
in the most intimate human terms—‘Even the hairs of 
your head are all numbered ’ (Matt. 10.30). 

‘If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? ’ (Luke 11.13). 

Few details are known of his life at Nazareth, but it 
seems evident that this included the experience of home 
life and its responsibilities up to the time when his public 
ministry began. There is only one hint of crisis in his early 
years which has been recorded, the incident when, at the 
age of twelve, Jesus proclaimed the authority of God within 
his own family circle; ‘ Did you not know that I would be 
in my Father’s House? ’ (Luke 2.49) he asked his 
bewildered parents when they found him in the temple. 
After this we know that he went back with them to 
Nazareth, and ‘ submitted himself to their control, growing 
to spiritual and physical maturity, and gaining the bless¬ 
ing of God and man ’ (Luke 2.51 f.). Only after many years 
of home life, with all that this involved of discipline and 
happiness and sorrow, do we hear that— 
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‘Jesus came from Nazareth in Galilee and was baptized 
by John in the river Jordan’ (Mark 1.9), and so began 
his public ministry. Then there is more than a hint of 
crisis. 

‘ When his relations heard of it, they went to take charge 
of him, for they said he was out of his mind ’ (Mark 3.21). 

The word used in St Mark really means ‘ those belong¬ 
ing to him ’ and is translated ‘ friends ’ in the Authorized 
Version, with the alternative note ‘or kinsmen’, while the 
Twentieth Century New Testament gives it as ‘ relations ’. 

The situation is described more fully later. ‘ His mother 
and his brethren came and stood outside, and sent to ask 
him to come to them.’ Clearly his relations and friends were 
following him, and were extremely worried about the turn 
events were taking. 

Jesus did not go to them immediately, as we uncon¬ 
sciously expect him to do as we read this chapter, but 
instead, ‘ he looked round on the people sitting in a circle 
round him and said. Here are my mother and my brothers ’ 
(Mark 3.34). 

Then he said something which must have been bewilder¬ 
ing, as in fact it still is, but which is one of the most won¬ 
derful truths about human relations. ‘ Whoever does the 
will of God, is my brother, and sister and mother ’ (Mark 
3.35). Here he explains the real purpose of family life, a 
truth which was almost as hard for the Jews to understand 
as it is for us. The family pattern, the family loyalty, and 
the family life, is, in his Kingdom, to be extended to all 
those who love God. 

I have said ‘ almost as hard ’ because the Jewish concept 
of family life and parenthood was in fact nearer to this 
truth than our own. To the believing Jew, God was in 
theory, and often in practice, the central figure of the 
family. A child was a trust and not a possession, and to 
bring up a man child for the service of God was the height 
of parental ambition. The more parents loved their 
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children, the more they desired that they should glorify 
him. We have only to look at the ideal of parenthood held 
by Hannah and Elkanah in the Old Testament, and by 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, St Joseph and the mother of 
Jesus, to realize that there was in Judaism, as it was under¬ 
stood by the faithful, a real preparation for his teaching 
concerning the family. All the same, it must have been 
difficult for those who listened to him in Galilee, to accept 
the intensely practical implications of his statement. 

4 The Kingdom of God ’ which Jesus proclaimed meant 
the rule of God within the family, and it also meant its 
extension. For this he himself had to risk a breach with 
his own family, for it was unlikely that they would be able 
to understand him, especially at first. He had to put them 
aside, to appear to be hurting and disregarding them, in 
order to be free for his ministry to mankind. We know, 
from his continued care of his mother, and from the fact 
that ‘ his brethren 5 were among his followers later on, that 
this did not reflect any lack of love on his part, or even on 
theirs, but the crisis was inescapable, because of the mis¬ 
understanding about love itself. 

The fact is equally inescapable that the love which he 
extended to all those who were prepared to do his father’s 
will was a real love, both human and divine, and that it 
brought with it the height and depth of true relationship. 

In the seventeenth chapter of St John’s Gospel there 
is an epitome of all his teaching about the family, in the 
prayer before his betrayal. At the supreme moment of his 
life, he does not pray for ‘ the world ’ or for the peace of 
the world in any general terms. Although this prayer in¬ 
cludes the countless millions who have followed him 
throughout history, the personal link is never for one 
moment lost sight of. 4 1 pray not for the world, but for 
them which thou hast given me; for they are thine. . . . 
Neither pray I for these alone, but for them which shall 
believe on me through their word, that they all may be 
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one, as thou. Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us ’ (John 17.9, 20 f.). 

If we accept Jesus’ teaching, family life is centred on 
God. The man and woman who by their union in marriage 
bring a family into being may be passionately concerned 
with each other, but they are concerned with more than 
each other. However much ‘in love’ they may be, they 
recognize an allegiance to a power beyond themselves to 
whom they are responsible. They do not live only for each 
other, or only for their children, but also for God, and for 
his wider family. 

There are certain ways in which the true meaning of 
love, as it concerns parents and children, has become ob¬ 
scured in our time. Jesus said of the children around him. 
Do not forbid them to come to me, for of such is the 
Kingdom of heaven’ (Matt. 19.14). ‘Except ye become as 
little children, ye (the adults to whom he was speaking) 
shall in no way enter the Kingdom’ (Matt. 18.3). 

Some of the sternest words he ever spoke were addressed 
to those who showed cruelty to children, either by perse¬ 
cution or neglect. ‘ It were better for him that a millstone 
should be hung round his neck and he should be drowned 
in the depth of the sea ’ (Matt. 18.6). 

Yet perhaps no section of the community has suffered 
more from the misinterpretation of what God’s love means 
than the children of the past two centuries. So convinced 
were many Victorian parents that the main characteristic 
of childhood should be obedience, that their insistence 
upon it often amounted to cruelty, and even the most con¬ 
vinced Christians allowed discipline to obscure the meaning 
of love altogether. This, as we see it, mistaken zeal for 
discipline has led to a revulsion from it in the twentieth 
century and an over-indulgence which in its effects is often 
just as cruel. For although our childhood home provides 
the essential shelter of affection and understanding in 
which we grow and develop during the early years of life, 
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it is also the training ground where, for good or ill, adjust¬ 
ments to life and to other people are made. The lack of 
understanding among children of what obedience really 
means, and the tendency among parents to confuse indul¬ 
gence with kindness, is perhaps one of the saddest features 
of our western civilization, and so often this arises from 
the very desire of parents to be friends with their children. 

Friendship is surely the true relationship between parents 
and child, but there are no grounds, in theology or in 
psychology, for the abandonment of parental control in 
childhood, either for the sake of friendship with the child, 
or of peace within the family. In point of fact a disobedient 
and uncontrolled child does not often grow up into real 
friendship with his parents, nor does he fundamentally 
respect someone whom he knows he can ‘manage’ from 
his earliest years, while the peace obtained by indulgence 
is like the respite obtained by any kind of blackmail, 
usually of short duration. 

Perhaps it is because our ideas about children, like our 
ideas about the family, tend to become static, that we fall 
short of true vision for them. In losing sight of the move¬ 
ment of life we may lose sight of the special needs of each 
stage of it, and it is often hard to realize that children are 
in fact potential men and women. (For Hannah in the Old 
Testament, and for Mary and Elizabeth in the New, there 
was surely no less happiness in the early years of their 
children’s lives because there was a greater sense of respon¬ 
sibility for the future man.) 

For children to depend upon their parents and to respect 
them even while rebelling against them, is natural in the 
years of childhood, just as the insistence upon a disciplined 
life, and upon ultimate obedience is a natural expression 
of the parents’ love. Since both discipline and obedience 
are implicit in the love of God for man, neither could of 
themselves conflict with the true human friendship of 
parent and child. Without them, as we are discovering to 
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our cost in this generation, children can become as insecure 
as they become without affection. 

The training of children for life can be costly to parents, 
in terms which have no financial interpretation, for they 
are so closely united with the lives entrusted to them that 
suffering is unavoidable in an imperfect world. Friend¬ 
ship with them begins in the very same place as all other 
friendships, in humility and wonder, in a recognition of 
the other person, whose unique potentialities are known 
only to God, and are of infinite value, in his sight. 

There is a passage in a novel by Elizabeth Cambridge 
where a young mother is shown her first baby for the first 
time: 

‘She opened her eyes. Nurse was standing over her, 
the baby held upright against her shoulder, like the 
bambino on a Della Robbia plaque. Catharine stared. 
So that was her baby. Baby? Babies were sleepy, amor¬ 
phous, unconvincing and ugly. This creature was not 
amorphous, it was not even ugly. It stared at life with 
bright, unwinking eyes. Its underlip was thrust out, 
tremulous, indignant. “My word,” Catharine thought, 
“ That’s not a baby, it’s a person.” n 

Real love both recognizes the ‘ person ’ in the child, and 
also the need of that person for security, affection and 
training, so that he or she may one day play a full part in 
life, and develop the hidden potentialities given by God. 
No parent, no older person can protect children from hurt 
and disillusionment as they grow older, but we can help 
them to meet both bravely if we share with them our own 
faith in God. 

Real love also helps us, as we grow towards maturity, 
to recognize the ‘ person ’ in our parents. The present trend 
towards the idealization of childhood and youth has been 
accompanied by the neglect of any adequate vision for the 

1 Hostages to Fortune , Jonathan Cape, 1933, p. 10. 
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later years of life. Though such a vision is surely to be 
found in the New Testament, only in the psychological 
studies of Dr Jung has it been given any real attention so 
far. People in the middle years of life are inclined in 
consequence to look backward with nostalgia rather than 
forward with hope, and this nostalgia contributes to static 
ideas of the family. It can also affect our relationship with 
our parents. 

It is always hard to look at our relationship with our 
parents objectively, for it is so close, so much a part of 
life, that even though they may live to be quite old any 
kind of detachment is extremely difficult. We change and 
they change, but the relationship itself remains. This fact 
brings stability into human relationships and holds great 
possibilities for those who dare to experience maturer forms 
of friendship. 

Difficult as it is to think of our mother or father as any¬ 
thing but a mother or father, we do need, as we and they 
grow older, to see them not simply as people upon whom 
we depend in a crisis for understanding and help, but as 
people who in their crises may need understanding and 
help from us. We may know them well in relation to our¬ 
selves and to the family, but we also need to see them as 
separate people, and in relation to the world beyond the 
family circle. 

It is almost impossible to keep a vacuum in anything as 
delicate as family relationship. If the security of infancy 
and childhood is not replaced by the security of a more 
mature friendship, then almost inevitably feelings will be 
hurt on one side or the other. 

One of the ways in which we often miss the chance of 
this is by continuing to take parents for granted long after 
we have grown up. Dependence is so natural in childhood, 
that it is not always easy to see when the time has come 
for us to take a more active share in the partnership which 
any friendship involves. Sometimes we hear the remark, 
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‘ She only writes when she wants something! ’ or the 
reverse, 4 She comes every week to see me, and if she can’t 

come I get a letter—we never lose touch-’ indicating 

that the friendship becomes more, and not less important as 
children and parents grow older. 

As the business of earning a living and making our way 
in the world absorbs more time and energy, it is inevitable 
that home and family should slip into the background. 
Study and work and other friendships must have their place 
in a life which is lived fully, and in time marriage brings 
a new family which must have the first claim upon us. The 
family is a highly complex organism and the various 
relationships not only overlap in time but also bring a 
certain conflict of loyalties. A man may be, at one and the 
same time, a son, a brother, a husband and a father; he 
may even be a grandson or a grandfather, while a woman 
may be a daughter, a sister, a wife, a mother, a grand¬ 
daughter or a grandmother, and still we have not mentioned 
aunts, uncles or cousins! It is no wonder that it is not 
always easy to prevent the clash of interests between two 
families. 

It is easy to see how the parents’ attitude towards the 
new family makes all the difference, but it is still not the 
only factor in the situation, and here we do need to learn 
understanding, particularly where the personal feelings 
of older people are concerned. We also need to think out 
what ‘honouring’ our parents really means in mature 
life. 

As we have seen, in childhood respect and ultimate 
obedience as well as natural dependence and strong affec¬ 
tion are all included in friendship. With maturity the 
dependence no longer takes the same place (and can in 
some cases be replaced by a certain dependence upon us). 
It is surely the friendship which we really want to preserve 
at all costs. It is this which is the core of the relationship 
in later life, and which can bring so much happiness both 
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to them and to us. But this, like all true forms of friend¬ 
ship, has its own standards. If we would really honour our 
parents we shall do everything to keep our friendship alive, 
so that there shall be a living relationship between the old 
and the new families—something which ensures them a 
place in the present and the future. ‘ This,’ as one grand¬ 
mother put it, 4 is so much better than being treated as a 
relic of a past age.’ 

The stage of real ‘old age’ is becoming almost rare 
today, as people learn to adapt themselves to increasing 
years with vigour and enjoyment. Whereas even fifty years 
ago, the biblical three score years and ten was considered 
to entitle a man to a seat by the fireside, he is now more 
often to be found digging his garden while his wife has her 
hands full with her grandchildren. Few people today think 
of age as in itself a disqualification for living a full life, 
though there is still the question of illness and of possible 
loneliness. 

Here we can never generalize upon what a son or 
daughter should do. So much depends not only upon their 
circumstances but upon their own family commitments, 
the housing question, the attitude of wife or husband, 
and most of all upon the character and wishes of the 
parent. 

There is also the unmarried son or daughter who lives 
with a widowed parent, sometimes very happily, enjoying 
real friendship and partnership in the home itself. Even 
extreme infirmity is powerless to dim the light of a home 
where the relationship between mother and daughter is 
a mature friendship, and where both have remained in 
contact with the world beyond the home, able to see life 
clearly, and as a whole. There are, however, other cases 
where the relationship is not so happy, and where living at 
home is endured rather than enjoyed by the daughter, and 
perhaps taken for granted by the parents. If the 
daughter is devoting her energy and interests exclusively 
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to either father or mother, without other friends or any 
other means of creative expression, we should begin to see 
a red light. 

Perhaps in no other family context is there so much 
need of clear thought than in this one, for although 
Christian duty certainly exists in relation to parents as it 
does to children, there is no warrant in Christianity for the 
mental and spiritual suicide which is sometimes committed 
in its name. A parent whose selfishness has been fed by 
the devotion of a son or daughter who has never left home 
for wider fields, or made an individual life beyond 
the family circle, can be a very unhappy and unlovable 
person in old age. Nor is the parent entirely to blame. In 
mature life we all have to bear the responsibility for our 
actions, and deliberately to foster the worst and most self- 
regarding qualities in those nearest to us is the very oppo¬ 
site of ‘ honouring our parents ’. 

Single women often have to face their own motives in 
their love for their parents. We all like to be needed, and 
to feel that someone depends on us, and this can be a 
natural human instinct if it is kept within bounds, but can 
wreak havoc if it gets out of control. Sometimes the 
fact that we are not married and have no children of our 
own can cause complications in family relations. Remarks 
like ‘She could never manage without me’ or ‘Mother 
has always depended on me—I have to put her first ’ some¬ 
times hide an unconscious dependence on being needed, 
but when the same woman says, ‘I could never marry 
because of mother’, we know that something has gone 
seriously wrong. 

Although the instances are less frequent, there are also 
sons who have never felt free to marry because of depen¬ 
dent parents, and here again the father or mother may be 
quite innocent of any desire to spoil the son’s life; he or 
she may well prefer to be treated as a normal adult, and 
above all as a friend. We need to face the subtlety of some 
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of the motives which lead us to regard our aging parents 
as dependent children. 

Jesus said, ‘He that loveth father or mother or son or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of me ’ (Matt. 10.37). 
His words are not easily understood today, and we can 
only perhaps begin to understand them when we see life 
as our opportunity of ‘ learning love ’. When we read some 
of the letters written by Dietrich Bonhoeffer to his parents, 
we realize to what heights of friendship the relationship 
between parents and children can rise in maturity. Merci¬ 
fully there are countless families where something of this 
quality of friendship is known and enjoyed. 

There is one further aspect of family life which must 
be recognized, even though it is quite impossible to define. 
This is that part of the family relationship which exists 
unconsciously, and which derives from some of the deepest 
roots of our being. To call it the family ‘mystique’ 1 is 
perhaps evading the issue, but I must use this word for 
lack of a better one. 

It is easier to recognize the ‘mystique’ of the family 
with brothers and sisters than with parents, because they 
are usually our contemporaries. In early years the children 
of a family share their daily life as they share their home, 
with a fairly common sequence of liking and disliking, of 
jealousies and acceptances, or quarrels and reconciliations. 
In later life their paths usually diverge, while with their 
marriages comes a greater absorption into separate in¬ 
terests. One of at least three things may happen to the 
original family. The brothers and sisters may lose touch 
with each other altogether, either through open disagree¬ 
ment or through neglect of contact, or the family may hold 

1 ‘ Participation mystique ’ was L<5vy-Bruhl’s term for a peculiar kind 
of psychological connexion with the object, where the subject is unable 
to differentiate himself clearly from it. 

F. Fordham, An Introduction to Jung’s Psychology , Penguin Books, 
1953. 
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loosely together, meeting in the home of the parents as 
long as they live, or else at family ‘ occasions \ weddings, 
funerals, etc., or the friendship between the brothers and 
sisters may grow and deepen with the years. 

Even though the family only meets occasionally after 
the members are grown up, their meetings can bring real 
enjoyment and strength. 

On the other hand, such meetings can become, as T. S. 
Eliot describes them in The Family Reunion : 

‘A kind of formal obligation, a duty 

Only noticed by its neglect.’ 1 

Or, to take the kind of remark we have all heard at times, 

‘ Strange, old chap, but we only seem to meet at these 

occasions nowadays, and it certainly takes a family 

funeral to bring your aunt and her sister together.’ 

Conversation is then mainly kept to the surface of things, 
or else degenerates into 

‘ The usual family inquest 

On the characters of all the junior members . . . 

Engaged in foreseeing the minor disaster . . .’ 2 

Dramatists have depicted this theme of the family gather¬ 
ing and the family discussion time and again, and perhaps 
it is only when we see other families together, as we do 
through the medium of the stage, that we can view our own 
family life a little more objectively, and learn to laugh at 
ourselves, and perhaps to criticize ourselves a little too. 
Dodie Smith’s play Dear Octopus undoubtedly helped 
many people to see themselves, not only as individuals, 
but also as members of a family, and to perceive something 
of the underlying unity of the family group, and its (often 
unconscious) influence upon its members. 

T. S. Eliot, in The Family Reunion , shows us a gather- 

1 The Family Reunion , Faber & Faber, 1939, p. 106. 

2 Ibid., p. 91. 
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ing of relatives, mostly elderly, who in their welcome of a 
long-absent heir are trying very hard to revive the past, 
without any corresponding attempt to realize the present. 
The man who is coming home had left just after his 
marriage eight years before, and his aunt tries to prepare 
his mother for the change she will find in him. 

‘ Wandering in the tropics 
Or against the painted scene of the Mediterranean, 

Harry must often have remembered Wishwood- 

The nursery tea, the school holiday. 

The daring feats on the old pony. 

And thought to creep back through the little door. 

He will find a new Wishwood. Adaptation is hard.’ 

and his mother replies, 

‘ Nothing is changed, Agatha, at Wishwood, 

Everything is kept as it was when he left it. 

Except the old pony, and the mongrel setter. 

Which I had to have destroyed. 

Nothing has been changed. I have seen to that.’ 

and Agatha answers. 

‘ Yes. I mean that at Wishwood he will find another 
Harry. 

The man who returns will have to meet 
The boy who left. Round by the stables. 

In the coach-house, in the orchard. 

In the plantation, down the corridor 

That led to the nursery, round the corner 

Of the new wing, he will have to face him- ?1 

Many of us, who have returned to our family home after 
a period of absence, or after years abroad, have felt acutely 
conscious of returning to our roots, to something in which 
we have an essential if quite undefinable place, and then 
after a few days we have become restive, not quite certain 


op. cit. f pp. 17-18. 
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what we are, because the person we have become while 
away is something more than the boy or girl who used to 
live at home. We are uncertain, because although we know 
that we have grown beyond the past, we yet find ourselves 
entangled in it; we begin to boast, as the schoolboy used 
to boast, or we become afraid of things the girl was afraid 
of; we find ourselves entering into old disputes and even 
old quarrels, and it seems hard to reassert the other more 
recently developed aspects of one’s personality. This un¬ 
certainty is often increased if our parents and brothers and 
sisters treat us as they used to treat us in the past through 
their quite understandable ignorance of the person we have 
become. 

It helps us to realize what is happening if we recognize 
that we ourselves make the same mistake about them. We 
also meet our brothers and sisters with all our memories 
of them as we knew them, unaltered by later experience, 
and we too expect them to behave as they did years ago. 
If they do not, we feel that they ‘ have become strangers 
to us ’, and whereas with other strangers we should prob¬ 
ably take time and trouble to get to know one another, we 
feel almost injured if this is required by members of our 
own family. We think that we should know them automati¬ 
cally, even after a lapse of years, because they are, after 
all, our brothers and sisters. 

Although circumstances may seem to remain the same, 
and at times even our physical features do not alter very 
much, we are all subject to the movement of life itself, 
and to the changes of mind and spirit which this brings. 

It is the recognition of these changes in each other which 
is so important in friendship within the family, when it 
survives into later life. If we can only face our own 
tendency to cling to past judgments, we can at least begin 
to see the brother or sister more objectively, even though 
this generally involves, as it did for the central character 
in T. S. Eliot’s play, a facing of ourselves. 
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If we can admit to ourselves that we do not in fact see 
our parents, or brothers and sisters, or even our children 
and grandchildren quite objectively, because of the depth 
of meaning covered by the pronoun ‘ ours \ we are less 
liable to let our emotions run away with our judgment; and 
if we can acknowledge that we do not, within a family, see 
the whole truth about each other, we may in fact learn to 
see more of the truth. This again may make all the differ¬ 
ence to actual family situations. 

There is a point where the ‘ mystique ’ of the family must 
be recognized if individual relationships are to be preserved, 
for there is often a strong temptation to merge these 
into an amorphous ‘ family ’ concept, where we take each 
other too much for granted and where the finer edges of 
relationship become too easily blurred. When this happens 
loyalty can very easily be lost, and so can the confidence 
of individual members. If we have been asked not to 
discuss our niece’s latest boy friend, or our nephew’s latest 
dream of a career, we must either respect their wishes and 
refuse to gossip about them, or we must expect to lose their 
friendship. This loss may be greater than it seems, for the 
friendships between any members of a family do in fact 
affect all the other members, and bring far more into the 
family life than any easy tolerance, or resigned acceptance 
of relationship could possibly do. 

Many marriages have been broken because this 
‘amorphous’ concept of the family has been allowed to 
stifle the true friendship between husband and wife. To 
work for the support of a family is a man’s privilege, and 
to care for her home and children is certainly that of a 
woman, but to be ‘taken for granted’ as a wage earner 
or a housekeeper, or even simply as a father or mother, and 
never to be regarded as a person in one’s own right is 
damaging to both men and women, and often fatal to their 
friendship. This is easier to recognize in other families than 
it is in our own, but it remains true that homes have been 
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broken up and children’s security shaken for reasons which 
began as nothing more significant than the lack of appre¬ 
ciation and gratitude. 

Here, as in all the frustrated depths of personal relation¬ 
ships, the Christian truth can really save us, if we can 
learn to see the situation, whatever it may be, as one in 
which God is present, and then learn at whatever cost to 
our pride and self-esteem the ways in which we ourselves 
have failed. Immediately we begin to see our family from 
his point of view instead of our own, the deadlock is 
broken, even though it may be long before the tensions 
disappear. 

If we are prepared for this, even when family relation¬ 
ships have become difficult over years, there is always 
hope. If we begin to change, we cannot tell how much 
others may change, or how much of the trouble we may 
discover to have been our own fault after all. 

If only we are ready to go on learning to know each 
other and refuse to accept defeat in family relationships, 
our meeting together in later life can be really creative. 

The richness of experience, the fun and enjoyment which 
is to be found in the more mature family relationships, need 
emphasizing, and the older we grow, the more responsible 
our position in life, the more we need the sense of reality 
which our own family can bring us: the outspoken criti¬ 
cism, the sustained argument, to which we are perhaps 
becoming unaccustomed because few people dare to dispute 
our words, and laughter, the gentle laughter which heals 
us, even while it penetrates to the inner recesses of our 
self-importance. The important man of business, the 
director of companies returning to ‘the bosom of his 
family ’ may find that his mother will still rebuke him like 
a small boy for failing to shut doors, or upsetting his tea, 
or using language of which she does not approve. He is 
back in the nursery on the instant, and his self-esteem 
suffers accordingly! 
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The real test of family life, as of all forms of friendship, 
lies in the direction in which it leads us, whether inward 
upon ourselves, or outward and upward. We all have the 
choice, as we grow older, in this closest of all ‘group’ 
relationships, of clinging to the past, and to each other, 
in a frantic desire to possess what can never be possessed, 
and to perpetuate what in fact has already become obso¬ 
lete; or we can move out together into a wider experience, 
often living far apart, but yet being together, in understand¬ 
ing and in love. It is as we ‘ move outward together ’ that 
we learn the real meaning of family life. 

Jesus said, ‘Whosoever shall do the will of God, the 
same is my brother, and my sister, and mother (Mark 3.35). 
And for us also, the words father, mother, sister, brother, 
son or daughter have a meaning beyond our immediate 
family circle, a meaning which all who follow him must 
interpret. 

Although family relationships are unique, they are not 
exclusive. Although a mother has a unique relation to her 
own children, she can also be a mother to those who need 
her love and care. The understanding which a father learns 
through his own children is never, in the Christian ideal, 
confined to those children. 

There is a story told of the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 
as he returned from one of his first tussles in parliament 
in the battle against child labour. Broken by the virulent 
abuse which had met his appeals for a review of the laws 
governing the employment of small children, he told his 
wife that he could not go on, as it would make life so 
intolerable for her and for their children. The Countess is 
said to have replied with the question, ‘And what about 
other people’s children? ’ and so sent him back to a lifetime 
of parliamentary battles. 

Our daily life is still redeemed by Christ’s teaching about 
the family, even though we sometimes forget that it is his, 
and wherever the Christian faith has been a living reality 
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the Christian family has found practical expression. ‘He 
talked to me like a father,’ ‘ She treated me like a sister,’ 
She couldn’t have been kinder if she had been my own 
mother, are remarks we often hear. They show how highly 
we value family relationship and how quickly it penetrates 
to the heart of life. 

In all the everyday happenings of life the capacity to 
extend the family relationship is the one quality above all 
others that we desire to meet. The priest who can be a 
Father in God ’ to his people, the woman who can give 
to an institution the atmosphere of a home, the club leader 
who can be an elder brother or sister, are still the leaders 
we so desperately need. 

For the follower of Jesus the family circle can never be 
complete in itself; it resembles the circle made by a stone 
as it falls into a lake, widening outward and ever outward 
until it reaches the shore. Since the love of God has found 
expression in terms of family relationship it must surely 
be in those terms that we express our love for one another 
and for all those whom he has given into our care. 
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Friendship in Adolescence 


Theageat which a boy or girl emerges from childhood 
into manhood or womanhood can never be exactly deter¬ 
mined. It can only be said that at some time during the 
teens and early twenties there is a transition period, 
corresponding to, though not always coinciding with, our 
physical development, when we begin to ‘ put away childish 
things ’ and to enter into our heritage as men and women. 
This transition period cannot be measured in time; for 
some it covers many years, for others only a few, while in 
exceptional circumstances, such as the loss of a parent, it 
seems to occur almost overnight. 

Growing-up varies so much with temperament and cir¬ 
cumstance that it almost eludes description. To compare 
it with an April landscape is perhaps to get nearest to the 
truth about it, for it is usually a time of swift changes and 
of varying moods. Enjoyment is often acutely realized, 
but grief and disappointment are equally intense. The 
sorrows of youth may be shortlived, and often are, but 
they are felt very acutely. ‘ They take these things mighty 
hard when they are young,’ remarked an old farmer of his 
son whose engagement had just been broken, ‘even though 
it may all be forgotten in a fortnight. They are like the 
young lambs, I guess, all right in a mild winter, but hard 
hit by the biting winds and the snow.’ 

Perhaps we are especially vulnerable in these years 
because the vivid imagination of childhood persists long 
after we have ceased to be children, and for a time also 
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the child’s simplicity of approach and clarity of vision are 
found side by side with a growing awareness of life’s 
possibilities, and a consciousness of increasing powers A 
sense of being on the threshold of experience colours our 
thought, and vague longings and searchings after beauty 
and truth find their expression in the love of poetry, music 
and drama. Where the conditions of life are hard, or where 
ideals are lacking, the sentimentalized and degraded forms 
of music and drama also serve as a form of expression, 
even when, as one disillusioned young man put it, ‘ there 
is nothing left to express.’ 

There is enchantment in this April landscape, but there 
is also the danger of storms and frosts, which can 
be too hard for young life to bear, and the worst danger 
of all, that aridity of spirit, which characterizes so much 
of contemporary life, and in which the idealism of 
end y ° Un8 comes aI1 to ° often to a tragic and untimely 

It is in these years that our attitude to our parents and 
family undergoes the greatest change; at first imperceptibly, 
later more rapidly, and at times and in certain circumstances 
violently! Even in the most balanced of families crises 
begin to appear. 

As children grow less dependent upon their parents their 
need to assert themselves often makes them hard to live 
with, and many of us who look back on this period of our 
lives feel real sympathy with our own parents. Parents too 
have to recognize and accept the growing ‘ separateness ’ 
of their children, and often they feel that the young man or 
woman who is emerging from the years of change and 
struggle and crisis, is someone whom they must learn to 
know all over again. They also have to see others, very 
often people of their own age, receiving the admiration and 
confidence of their own children, a situation which can 
never be easy and can lead to resentment. 

Suffering seems inevitably the price of growth and the 
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moment comes in every life when the child has to take the 
risk of independent action, and when the parents have to 
take the risk of letting them make their own decisions, 
even though those decisions may be wrong. 

There is often a greater gulf between children and 
parents at this time than at any other, as growing self- 
consciousness causes young people to see themselves as 
distinct from and different from the family itself. Parents 
can no longer be regarded as infallible guides, or unfailing 
sources of understanding, for the child’s view of her parents 
is changing as much as her view of herself. 

These changes can be painful at times, for the tendency 
of youth to see everything in black and white leads to very 
rapid reversals of judgment and sudden emotional out¬ 
bursts. Complete trust changes all too easily to acute criti¬ 
cism, and though home may be for many years the shelter 
to which we shall return, and our parents the rocks to 
which we cling in any storm, we tend, in these years of 
adolescence, to rebel against both. 

One of the causes of crisis in the family may lie in the 
fact that the needs of the growing boy or girl are no longer 
to be met within it. The home may be filled with a motley 
assortment of friends, or with a succession of them, each 
of whom may have something to contribute to the quest 
for experience, for the friendships formed during adole¬ 
scence have a special importance of their own. The 
evanescent nature of many of these friendships is not to be 
taken too seriously. The standard demanded by the 
adolescent is usually very high, while there is little patience 
or toleration with which to meet rebuffs and disillusion- 
ments. ‘ She’s let me down, so I’ve finished with her,’ is a 
frequently voiced description of the termination of a close 
friendship at this stage, or ‘ Oh yes, we used to be friends, 
but we had a terrific row, over a boy at the club. I never 
knew she could be so horrid ! I certainly wouldn’t have her 
for a friend any more.’ 
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Here the ‘creative tension’ rarely exists, and there is 
an almost natural possessiveness about the friendships of 
our schooldays and early life. ‘My friend,’ ‘my school 
friend,’ ‘ my best friend ’ are common terms among girls, 
and loyalty to the ‘ best friend ’ can sometimes go to extra¬ 
ordinary lengths, while disillusionment, as ever in adole¬ 
scence, comes very hard indeed. ‘ Best friends ’ do almost 
everything together, and a divergence of views or tastes is 
apt to cause trouble out of all proportion to itself. There 
is little sense of the ‘other’ or of the differences which 
belong to personality—‘ I must be like my friend and do as 
she does, if I really love her’ is an almost fixed, if un¬ 
spoken rule. 

There is another expression of friendship in adolescence, 
which shows a capacity for idealism amounting at times 
to a selfless devotion which is rarely, if ever, equalled at 
any other time of life. 

The friendship of the Scout with his Scoutmaster, of the 
members of a boys’ club with their leader, of junior 
members of a school, a factory or a firm with those who 
are older, illustrate this, and of course there is the Guide 
captain, the schoolmistress, and the ‘senior’ woman in 
college and in industry. Wherever, in fact, there is an older 
friend in whom younger people can feel confidence and 
sympathy there may be a friendship which, even though it 
is unequal, is full of possibilities. The older friend has a 
heavy responsibility, for she very often receives not only 
intense admiration and genuine devotion, but also the 
full force of the nascent emotional life of the younger 
woman; and upon how she receives it much may 
depend. 

These early affections are very often dismissed as belong¬ 
ing only to the sentimental and over-emotional aspects of 
life. The terms ‘ pash ’, ‘ crush ’, ‘ G. P. ’, Schwarmerei have 
all been applied to them, together with the more accurate 
term ‘ hero-worship ’. 
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It is true that there is an element of extravagance which 
often leads to mistrust and ridicule, for feeling and emotion 
may be very strong at a time when judgment has hardly 
developed at all, and the fact that young people tend to 
see others in extreme colours with very few intervening 
shades does lead them into extravagant assumptions. Even 
so, this kind of relationship begins in a moment of vision; 
a girl sees something really admirable and worthy of 
respect in the older woman, and then, because she has not 
yet learned to discriminate, she projects all her own ideals 
of womanhood upon her. The object of her affection 
becomes not only the embodiment of the true quality which 
she originally saw, but of all the qualities which she wants 
to see in any woman! 

However much this kind of friendship may be abused 
or ridiculed, it remains true that younger people need the 
friendship of those whom they can respect, admire and 
‘ look up to ’, and need it quite desperately. History has 
proved again and again that hero-worship does in fact 
breed heroes, and that discipleship has been an essential 
element in the spiritual development of mankind. 

Every true educationalist knows that characters are 
formed by example even more than by teaching, and that 
true preparation for the battlefield of life is conditioned 
by what happens in the staff-room, as well as what happens 
on the playing fields of a school. The most businesslike 
and apparently ‘ hard-headed ’ members of educational 
committees are often heard to remark ‘It all depends on 
the Head anyway,’ thereby placing the personal factor, 
even in this mechanized age, in its true position. 

Although the need for a living example of our ideals is 
felt in the home and the school, in the club and in the 
place of work, it is one of the facts about childhood and 
early life which tends to be forgotten to-day, with conse¬ 
quences which only those who are familiar with juvenile 
courts and with intensive welfare work among the younger 
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age groups can fully realize. No comfortable home condi¬ 
tions, no luxurious school buildings, no amount of teaching 
or training or even experience in sport can avail in building 
character, without the force of example. 

This is one of the great truths of the Christian faith, and 
applies directly to the work of the Church, whether in 
parochial organizations or in church schools and colleges, 
and is peculiarly relevant to any work which is done 
among young people in the name of Christ. A Boy Scout 
may learn every week that courage and self-sacrifice are 
Christian qualities, and he may read in the New Testament 
that they are supremely to be found in Jesus Christ; but it 
is when he sees his own Scoutmaster, or those who are 
instructing him, doing something which involves courage 
and self-sacrifice, that the whole meaning of what he has 
learnt will be brought out. It then becomes a vital quality 
in life, possible both for himself and for others. 

If the people we idealize when we are young are being 
true to their ideals, we almost inevitably learn from them 
the quality that we admire; because they are brave we 
become brave, because they are gentle we grow gentle, 
because they are wise we begin to learn wisdom—or, at 
least, to want to learn it. 

Every member of a school or college staff, every club 
leader, almost every woman in a senior position among 
younger women knows something of this kind of relation¬ 
ship, and if she knows something about herself as well as 
something about human nature it can be valuable, for as 
we have seen, the younger woman has a need of someone 
outside her own family to respect and, if necessary, confide 
in. 

If, on the other hand, she is unwise or self-centred and 
accepts admiration at its face value she will help to build 
up the extravagant picture instead of correcting it! There 
is unfortunately a tendency today to reduce the meaning 
of love to sentimentality in many situations of adult life. 
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This has led to a fear of * emotionalism ’ and caused some 
older people to discourage any genuine expression of 
emotion in the young, as being either slightly suspect or 
wholly ridiculous. It is very much easier, at least at the 
time, to dismiss the growing affection of an adolescent as 
being a ‘ crush ’, than to face up to its possible implications 
and responsibilities. At the extreme end of the scale we 
sometimes meet the woman who is so afraid of her own 
repressed emotions that she is unable to receive even a 
schoolgirl’s affection with dignity and kindness. ‘Tread 
delicately, for you tread on my dreams’ is both advice 
and warning to those who have younger people in 
their care, for idealism is one of the most precious as 
well as one of the most vulnerable of the qualities of 
youth. 

To be the ‘ learning ground ’ for an immature friend is 
never easy. Nor is a pedestal, however suitable for a 
statue, a comfortable position for a human being. It is 
always hard to live up to a high standard, and when we 
fall from it the most devoted admirer can be as severe in 
her criticism as she was formerly extravagant in her praise. 
Those who know their own weakness long to descend to 
the safer, less turbulent levels of ‘ordinary friendship’, 
yet a too sudden descent is one of the things which must 
be avoided if the other person is not to be injured. A 
retired lecturer once gave some wise advice to a teacher 
beginning her work in a training college. ‘ Never put your¬ 
self on a pedestal whatever you do, but if you find yourself 
there, be very careful how you get down.’ 

Friendships of this kind are always a responsibility for 
the older friend, because, for the younger, they may become 
either a stumbling block or ‘ a point of departure ’ leading 
on to the greater experiences of life. While they should 
not be taken too seriously, they cannot, as we have seen, 
be dismissed as negligible or merely funny. They are a 
normal expression of human friendship in these years of 
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growth, and influence its later development to no mean 
extent. Many of them are of very short duration, while 
some grow into a more mature relationship as the years 
pass. Perhaps the most important thing about them is the 
capacity for selfless devotion which they enshrine, and 
which with careful direction can become a source of en¬ 
richment later. To love another almost to the point of wor¬ 
ship has its dangers, some of which we have examined, 
but to grow up without the capacity for worship, or with 
this capacity arrested within us, would be to lose our 
chance 6 of the prize of learning love \ It is, after all, the 
element of selflessness which is the distinguishing mark 
of the love of God. 

All too soon the grown man and woman lose sight of 
it. Human ambitions and desires close round us as we 
grow up, so that we are no longer content to ‘worship 
afar off’. Then we shall want to possess and enjoy, to 
experience friendship in relation to ourselves and our own 
needs. This also, in an imperfect world, may be an essential 
part of growth, but certainly to be fully ‘grown-up’ in 
this world’s meaning usually entails the loss of that clarity 
of sight and purity of affection which belong to adolescence 
at its best. 

Only perhaps in later life do we regain, in some measure 
at least, this single eye and heart. 

Charles Morgan, in his novel A Breeze of Morning , x 
gives a picture of a young girl, seen through the eyes of 
an adolescent boy. She is acknowledged to be lovely, but 
to the grown-ups around her she seems shallow and 
pleasure-loving. Only to the boy is there apparent a quality 
which the others do not see. Looking back on his memories 
of her in later life, he affirms his belief that in her he 
perceived a real quality, something which she could have 
become, and he expresses this from the vantage point of 
maturity: 

1 A Breeze of Morning, Macmillan, 1951, p. 237. 
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When I was young, all lives but mine 
Were windows in a house of stone 
From which interior light did shine 
On me, outside, alone. 

My judgment, spellbound, did not speak: 

In awe I loved to stand and stare. 

Through brilliant eye and glowing cheek. 

At spirits moving there. 

Now, inside, if I seek again 
What Is in that which seems to be. 

My own face, mirrored by the pane. 

Stares askingly at me. 

But soon, when agelessly I lie 
Alone, outside experience. 

The mercies that were plain when I 
Was young and had no sense 

Shall, at the window of my seeing. 

Reveal in each distracted face 
The habitation and the being 
Of innocence and grace. 

The single-minded devotion which carries with it the 
quality of true insight is not only shown in the friendships 
of younger people for those older than themselves, for with 
the growing awareness of life’s possibilities comes also an 
increased awareness of something beyond its material mani¬ 
festation. ‘God’ and ‘religion’ cease to be taken for 
granted, and searching questions are asked. We may 
fiercely reject the possibility of the existence of God, or 
we may think of him in very sentimental terms, but if we 
have had a secure and happy home life we are rarely in¬ 
different and are usually free of pretence. We would prefer 
to have the truth than to be misled by pious phrases or 
false comfort, and if only we are shown something of 
the real meaning of love, we do not usually shirk the cost 
of discipleship. Although it may not take definite shape 
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for years, this is the age at which vocation begins to be 
recognized. 

This may sound an idealized picture in days when 4 the 
problems of youth ’ exercise the minds of all those who are 
in any sense responsible for them. We are all familiar with 
the wilder amusements, the destructive activities and at 
times criminal tendencies of many young people today. 
It is easy to forget that these are really the years of oppor¬ 
tunity, yet the opportunities remain, and the need for 
Christian leadership is greater than ever. No one who has 
ever run a youth club or a Guide company or taken any 
part in the task of handing on to the next generation the 
teaching and example of Jesus Christ can ever really doubt 
the worthwhileness of the adventure, but it is a ‘tough’ 
battle in every sense of the word, and often seems to be a 
losing one. 

After four years in one of the toughest places in Uganda, 
teaching and training adolescent African girls, Florence 
Allshorn described her work in words from which all those 
who really care about younger people may take courage: 

‘ The thought that keeps you going freshly, after all, 
is that even in their infinitesimal thinking there are seeds 
growing—you see them rarely, but you do see them; 
and that somewhere in each one, surely and certainly 
helping it on, is the vital image of God even stronger 
than their long deadening past and pushing upwards 
and onwards from a sure centre. So that in spite of the 
slowness of the progress you seem to make, it is a work 
fascinating in the extreme, and, too, full of hope always .’ 1 


1 J. H. Oldham, op. cit., p. 32. 
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Friendship between Women 


A great Christian of the seventeenth century, 
Jeremy Taylor, described friendship as ‘the greatest love 
and the greatest usefulness, the most open communication, 
and the noblest suffering, and the most exemplary faithful¬ 
ness, and the severest truth, and the heartiest counsel, and 
the greatest union of mind of which brave men and women 
are capable 

Many of the enduring friendships of life are rooted in 
common interests, values and experiences even though 
these may not be always apparent. Some of our friends 
may be very like us, others almost completely ‘ opposite ’ 
in temperament, but we are generally conscious of an 
underlying unity of purpose—we are ‘out for the same 
things \ we are walking in the same direction. 

Perhaps the quality of friendship which is most en¬ 
dangered by the pressure of modern life, with its many 
demands upon time and energy, is the one which Jeremy 
Taylor describes as ‘the most exemplary faithfulness’. 
Fidelity is one of the virtues which can easily be under¬ 
estimated, for it is always unspectacular, and hardly noticed 
except by its absence. And yet it is fidelity to a relation¬ 
ship, which, like fidelity to a truth, can so often bring us 
into a new understanding of what friendship means. 

In friendship at its best there is a real ‘ openness ’, al¬ 
though this does not imply the sharing of every thought, 
still less the inability to keep other people’s confidences. 
This ‘open communication’ has nothing forced about it, 
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it springs naturally from our willingness to ‘ know and to 
be known ’.We are willing that our friends should see us 
as we are, not in any idealized picture that we have made 
for ourselves. Suffering is unavoidable here, for ‘the 
severest truth ’ between friends is costly; it means learning 
to ‘speak the truth in love’ and to receive as well as to 
give the criticism which at times only a friend can give. 
Friendship of this nature may not be realized very often 
in life, in its fullest sense, but this quality of friendship can 
influence all our relationships with each other, and is 
deeply rooted in the Christian way of life. 

Jesus said, ‘You are my friends if you do whatsoever 
I command you. Henceforth I call you not servants, for 
the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth; but I have 
called you friends; for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you’ (John 15.14-15). 

The word ‘ friend ’ as used in St John’s Gospel, means 
one who is loved, ‘ beloved ’, ‘ held dear ’, while the word 
which is translated ‘servants’ in the Authorized Version 
is the Greek word meaning ‘slave’ or ‘bondman’, one 
who is subjected, and there is a very much stronger con¬ 
trast between the two words in the Greek, than exists 
between their English equivalents as we understand them 
today. Our word * servant ’ still means someone in a 
subordinate position, but anyone living in twentieth-cen¬ 
tury Britain has difficulty in imagining what it would be 
like to be a ‘ slave ’ or a ‘ bondman ’. 

These two verses in St John’s Gospel, where friendship 
is specifically mentioned, contain two conditions or essential 
qualities in the friendship between Jesus and his followers. 
The first is that they should be following in his way. doing, 
or at least trying to do, what he commanded them, a 
condition which would seem impossible of fulfilment if 
we did not know the depths of forgiveness with which he 
met the failures of his disciples, or remember the way in 
which he trusted the sincere intention of men like St Peter 
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and St Thomas. He was speaking to imperfect people, 
whose faults and weaknesses he knew well, but who had 
left homes and occupations to follow him, and whose 
faces were set in his direction. 

Then comes the amazing condition on his side. They 
are called his friends because he has made known to them 
everything which he has received from his Father. This 
openness, this willingness to share everything, to give to 
the uttermost, even of that most precious and intimate of 
all relationships possible even to God, is the hallmark of 
his friendship for his followers. 

If these words of Jesus have any true meaning for us, 
then our human friendships are rooted in something beyond 
human friendship, in the relationship of the creature with 
the Creator, which we can dare to call ‘friendship with 
God \ 

Friendship so rooted can never be static, but is always 
living and growing, binding people together, challenging 
them to rise to new heights of attainment and of vision. It 
is not blind, it does not lose insight and judgment in the 
desire to be united with the other, but holds the creative 
tension between this desire for union and the knowledge 
of the ‘distance between’. It is ready to suffer with and 
for the other person, risking even its own existence, 
for the sake of the ‘severest truth’ which may some¬ 
times be required of a friend. It is not turned inward 
upon itself, but is always reaching outward, infecting 
all other human relationships with its own quality and 
strength. 

Florence Allshorn has said, ‘ The road to the new happi¬ 
ness in relationships is a road of far more intelligence, far 
more honesty, far more realism, and far more freedom for 
people to find their own way to spiritual beauty than we 
have so far travelled.’ 1 

At this point we have to face the question: ‘ If friend- 

1 J. H. Oldham, op. cit., p. 60. 
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ship is wholly good, an essential part of the creative purpose 
of God, why does it sometimes go wrong? ’ 

As in this chapter we are thinking of women’s friend¬ 
ships we can ask why it is that we at times meet women 
who seem to have become almost reflections of each other, 
and at others, women who have either become a ‘ shadow ’ 
of a stronger friend, or else so powerful that they are 
known to dominate their friend almost completely? Why 
do we meet women whose friendship is following an 
exclusive pattern with little room for other people? 

We hear about unhealthy friendships but no one tells 
us what it is in the friendship which is unhealthy. Because 
of the lack of direction some people take the wrong turning 
before they are aware of what is happening, others become 
afraid to make friends at all. 

It is important to look at some of the causes of such 
happenings, even though the real tragedies may not have 
come within our experience, for even the lesser disasters of 
friendship are costly. The woman who cannot ‘ stand on her 
own feet ’, the woman who relies too much upon her friend’s 
judgment and fails to develop her own, the apparently 
strong character who dominates women’s committees, 
all these help to deprive society of the vital contribution 
which women could and should be giving. 

We have seen-that Christian friendship depends not only 
upon the people concerned, but upon their relationship 
with God, and their ability to see each other, not simply 
in relation to themselves but in relation to him. This being 
so, it is not difficult to see that the most obvious cause of 
trouble is the weakness of our own relationship with God 
(the neglect of the cantus firmus, in Bonhoeffer’s poly¬ 
phony). 

On our capacity to receive from God, whether it be in 
the quietness of a church, on a hillside or in the open 
country, through music or art, through great drama or 
literature, the quality of our friendships may depend. 
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It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
‘first cause’ of all our failures. If our understanding of 
what the love of God means were only greater, we could 
not possibly offer to each other the shallow, sentimental, 
self-seeking emotion which we at times seek to dignify with 
the same name. We could simplify the question by saying 
that our friendships are often sub-Christian because our 
whole conception of love is sub-Christian. That might be 
true, but would not help those who are honestly trying to 
find out just at what point a relationship which has begun 
well becomes distorted or spoilt. 

Holding to the truth that real friendship is an experience 
within the love of God, we have to look further and 
deeper into the causes of failure if we are to learn a new 
way. 

We speak of ‘ mutual ’ friendship—and we recognize that 
mutuality is an essential element in friendship itself, but 
some of our mistakes are due to a misunderstanding of 
what mutuality really means. ‘ Mutuality ’ is derived from 
a Latin word, meaning change, and holds the sense of 
‘ interchanging ’, ‘ reciprocally giving and receiving ’. It 
does not mean, and can never mean, identification with 
one another, since real love includes within itself both the 
desire for union with the other, and the consciousness of 
the * expanse between ’. 

It is important to make a clear distinction here, as the 
processes of becoming united to another person and becom¬ 
ing identified with them are sometimes confused, and yet 
we know, if we think objectively about it, that a mutual 
relationship is only possible when separate personalities 
are recognized and respected. An example may clarify 
this. 

4 When they first got to know each other it seemed such 
a good thing. They were both in their twenties and had so 
much in common, and were such an enterprising pair. Now 
they seem to have become such close friends that they 
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never do anything apart and you feel you cannot invite 
one w'thout the other. Latterly they have not seemed to 
want anyone else s company, not even on holidays. It all 
seems so silly and restricting.’ 

co ,^ f be “ lle ^ the ‘static’ friendship, which 
begins well but gradually turns inwards instead of out¬ 
wards, until the two friends are content with each other’s 
company, and with a restricted experience of life. It is 
reminiscent of the ‘great friends’ of our school days, but 
ike many survivals of adolescence, it has no true place in 
bter life. We two against the world ’ is often a healthy 
attitude in a fourteen-year-old who is learning to be loyal 
to her friend, but in the twenties and thirties it is apt to 
result in just the effect it describes, a rejection of life’s 
opportunities and a restriction of experience to two people 

As the attention of the friends, their interests and their 
affection are devoted more and more to each other, the 
essential movement and growth of their own friendship 
become blocked; they stop learning about each other and 
begin to think they know each other completely, always 
perhaps the most serious stage in any friendship. 

One of the results of a friendship ceasing to grow is that 
the capacity for real insight ceases to grow with it. The 
friendship which has become static is nearly always blind 
It isn t any use saying anything to X about it, she believes 
her friend is perfect, and gets terribly worked up if vou 
suggest that things could be managed better, or in a 
different way. They have always been a mutual admiration 
society, those two.’ 

Real love is not blind, for we need all our insight and 
understanding for each other. True appreciation is perhaps 
one of the most important functions of friendship, for many 
of us are insecure and uncertain of ourselves at heart and 
would be more so without the genuine encouragement of 
those near to us. At the same time we are all imperfect 
beings, and we all fail at times, some of us most of the 
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time, and when our friends see us making mistakes or 
doing things badly they can usually help us if they have 
courage and we have humility. If on the other hand they 
simply idealize us, seeing us in a haze of perfection, their 
admiration can act as a smoke screen, coming between us 
and the truth. 

Our capacity to see things objectively and impartially 
only develops with maturity, but it is, even in its begin¬ 
nings, essential to friendship, and after the initial stages 
of ‘encounter’, when we meet someone with whom we 
have a real community of interests, or to whom we are 
attracted by some true quality, the real test of our judg¬ 
ment occurs. We may then project our own ideas upon 
her, very much as in adolescence, building up a picture of 
her, not only as we think she is, but also as we want her 
to be. This can of course spring from true insight, but it 
can also, especially if we do not know ourselves very well, 
spring from our own need of affection and understanding. 
Because this is largely unconscious, we tend to see her as 
the kind of friend we need, the kind of person we want for 
our friend, and we imagine, until some shock or disillusion¬ 
ment comes, that she really is like that. When disillusion¬ 
ment does come, we either cover it up in our minds and 
refuse to face it, or else we feel desperately hurt by her 
failure to live up to our idea of her. 

We may, on the other hand, gradually get to know her 
more as she really is. The friendship may grow much 
more slowly, but it will be built upon sure foundations. 
We may seem cautious and slow to commit ourselves, just 
because we are learning to know her, not in any imagined 
perfection, but as someone liable to faults and weaknesses, 
someone, in fact, very like ourselves. In this way we shall 
not only enter upon friendship more surely but we shall 
develop judgment and deepen insight. We shall even per¬ 
haps begin to see our friends more as God sees them, with 
their potentialities as well as their present qualities, and 
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to be given something of what can only be called ‘ vision ’ 
for them, a perception of what they can really become. This 
will never be complete, because no one can see very far 
into anyone else s potentialities, but we can at least become 
aware of powers and gifts, of hidden depths and undevel¬ 
oped resources, which we can sense but never define. 

The way of insight and of vision for the other person 
is often very hard, for it carries with it the responsibility 
inherent in any knowledge of truth, but it can lead surely, 
though often very slowly, to the kind of friendship which 
endures and grows with the years. It is not a self-regarding 
way, and involves at times the willingness to suffer deeply 
for the sake of the other person, because in such a friend¬ 
ship there are frequent crises, when truth has to come 
before affection. For example, there may come a time when 
we realize that our friend, though gentle and generous 
towards us, can be hard and even aggressive with those 
whom she dislikes. If we are determined to keep her affec¬ 
tion at all costs we may remain silent, or even appear to 
sympathize with conduct of which we inwardly disapprove. 
On the other hand, if we are more concerned with the truth 
of the situation than with its personal aspect we shall not 
be able to keep silence and will be willing to risk losing 
the friendship itself for the sake of the friend. 

What at first may seem the easier way, the way of least 
resistance, is of course often the hardest in the end. We 
may say of our friend, ‘ Yes, I know she is like that, she 
does fly off the handle too quickly and upset people, but 
I couldn’t possibly tell her about it, we are such friends 
and she would be so hurt.’ Yet the day may come when 
someone else may tell her of her quick temper in terms 
which are anything but friendly, or when we ourselves, 
our patience drained away, may give vent to pent-up feel¬ 
ings in words which are really hurtful because they may 
be also unjust. To keep silence for months and then 
suddenly to explode in anger is never really fair on the 
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other person, although it is always likely to happen under 
any external strain. 

The love of God, as Jesus showed it to us, and as St 
Paul tried to describe it in I Corinthians 13, is centred, not 
upon the ego, the ‘ I want ’, ‘ I need ’ clamouring within 
each one of us, but upon God himself, and upon his will, 
for us and for the other person. It is this ‘ looking away 
from ourselves ’ which alone can save us from the betrayal 
of truth in friendship, particularly where feeling and 
emotion are involved. This difference in the centre of our 
thinking also governs our reaction to each other. It is the 
difference between being hurt because somewhere we have 
failed God, and being hurt because other people have 
failed us—or simply because we have failed. 

Although mutuality is always an essential condition of 
friendship, it does not necessarily follow from this that 
all friendships are evenly balanced or that real friendship 
is only possible between contemporaries. There are many 
friendships which in this sense are very unequal, at least 
in the beginning, the one friend being older and wiser than 
the other. Such friendships exist, as we have seen, between 
parents and children, between teachers and their pupils, 
between club leaders and their members, and between 
older and younger women, whether we use the term ‘ older ’ 
in the sense of age or experience. Mutuality does not 
depend upon equality between the friends, but upon the 
quality of love which unites them. 

‘ Discipleship ’ itself, whether it is between a learned 
professor and his students, or between a pioneer in any 
sphere of research and those who are following him, has 
a true mutuality, as the professor would be the first to 
acknowledge. Nor can we forget that between Jesus and 
those who followed him most closely there was an experi¬ 
ence of friendship which surpasses all our conceptions of 
mutuality, and is offered by Jesus to all those who are 
* going in his direction ’. 
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In ‘ unequal ’ friendships a great responsibility rests upon 
the older friend, and one of the most frequent and the 
most tragic causes of disaster in friendship between women 
is the way in which the consciousness of power, and the 
desire to use power for its own sake, can insinuate itself 
into a relationship. 

Power in itself is an essential part of life. As Paul 
Tillich says in his study. Love, Power and Justice , ‘Love 
is the foundation, not the negation, of power.’ 1 Tillich 
goes on to prove that a life without power is also a life 
without love. Indeed, the Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit is concerned with power, as the very mainspring of 
Christian life. 

It is the consciousness of power, in isolation from love, 
that is so dangerous to men and women, the knowledge 
that we can convince people with our arguments, impress 
them with our gifts and command their attention and 
affection, even their passionate regard, which in itself, and 
without relation to anything beyond itself, can do so much 
damage. Only the very few and the very strong can hold 
power safely without either a firm faith or an idealism 
which carries its own balance of responsibility. To most of 
us it is an intoxicating quality, unless it is seen in its true 
context. The abuse of power is, of course found among both 
men and women, but because their place in society has, 
until recent years, confined their energies chiefly to the 
home itself and to the sphere of personal relationships, 
women are perhaps peculiarly vulnerable to the temptations 
which unrelated power can bring. 

The dominance of one friend over another is most often 
found where there is a difference in attainments or in 
experience of life. The differences may not be reflected in 
age itself, but in the attitude of the two friends towards 
each other. One may be much more intelligent, or much 
more capable than the other, or she may be a ‘ managing ’ 

1 Love, Power and Justice, Oxford University Press, 1954, p. 49. 
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type, who likes her own way and knows how to get it. 
The 6 younger ’ friend, on the other hand, may be someone 
who is not self-reliant and is easily swayed by others. She 
may be unconsciously seeking someone on whom she can 
lean, and who will make her decisions for her. Or again, 
she may be someone with great potentialities, who is grow¬ 
ing up very slowly, and so may still, in many ways, be in 
the adolescent stage of life. Perhaps the most obvious 
danger signal is the loss of personal freedom—as when the 
younger friend finds herself unable to take any important 
step without the other’s approval. When friendship becomes 
an obsession it also becomes a prison. (Those who are 
familiar with the psychological work of Jung and 
Neumann, and particularly with their study of the Great 
Mother, will recognize that several aspects of this arche¬ 
typal figure enter into relationships of this nature. This is 
one of the points where some understanding of the way in 
which our minds work can be an invaluable help.) If the 
older woman is strong and capable she may receive both 
affection and idealism from the younger. She may find 
herself not only on a pedestal, but even the possessor of 
a willing slave! 

Sometimes this is only a phase in the friendship, which 
grows into a more mutual phase later on. At others the 
friendship continues to grow in this unequal form, and the 
dominance of the one and the dependence of the other is 
accentuated rather than diminished. The responsibility is 
always shared between the two, as dependence upon 
another is no more excusable than the abuse of power, 
but if the younger friend is emotionally very much involved 
with the elder, it is the latter who has the greater chance 
of rectifying the balance and rescuing the friendship itself. 
Sometimes her task is not easy. She has to distinguish 
between the really selfless devotion which is often present, 
the willingness to accept advice which can be the ground 
of new hope, and the false idealism arising from the need 
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of the younger friend for someone to lean on, someone 
to make her decisions for her. The older woman has to 
learn to accept love with humility and yet reject extrava¬ 
gant praise, and at the same time she has to encourage the 
younger to use her own judgment, to make new friends and 
to enlarge her own horizon. Even though this may take 
months or years a friendship which is based upon real 
vision and understanding may be completely justified and 
worthwhile; it may indeed be the means of making the 
love of God more fully known to both the friends. 

If the older woman is someone who does not know her¬ 
self, and is inclined to egotism, the love of power for its 
own sake may enter into the friendship to a very marked 
degree. She may then accept devotion uncritically, using 
it to feed her own self-esteem. She may enjoy her position 
as adviser and leader, and because she enjoys it allow it 
to continue. This means that the younger woman’s depend¬ 
ence will also continue, unless some shock or disillusion¬ 
ment comes. (We sometimes meet this younger woman in 
a school. As the second head, she is known as ‘ the head’s 
shadow ’.) Mutuality, the state of ‘ interchanging of 
reciprocally giving and receiving, is lost sight of, even as 
a goal, when the love of power for its own sake is allowed 
to dominate a relationship. 

The real tragedy here, as always where friendship goes 
wrong, lies in the fact that the living and growing experi¬ 
ence which friendship can be is completely stifled, and 
becomes impossible either for these two with each other, 
or for these two with any other friend. This is particularly 
so when a great deal of emotional energy has been 
expended. The younger friend will be prevented by this 
one all-absorbing friendship from seeing other people in 
true perspective, and the older friend will tend to reject 
any friendship which does not accept her status as a leader, 
or which challenges her own judgment. 

We sometimes meet a spurious form of relationship 
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which, for lack of a better term, I will call ‘functional’ 
friendship, for in this case the governing factor is the 
usefulness of the one friend to the other. (The classic 
example in the New Testament is to be found among the 
friends of the Prodigal Son.) A woman in a position of 
authority or of natural eminence is often sought after by 
other women, not so much for her own sake as for the 
position she occupies. This applies also to the wives of 
eminent men. Should the position be changed, then the 
friendship may be changed also. This ‘ functional ’ relation¬ 
ship is of course common to men and women, but because 
women express affection more readily they run the risk 
of causing greater hurt to the other should circumstances 
alter and the friendship be withdrawn. 

The older woman who has allowed the love of power 
to spoil her personal friendships is apt to become a very 
difficult person to deal with in public life, and is capable 
of doing real damage on committees. Women are still 
comparatively new to public life and have inherited the 
business and committee procedure which men have evolved 
through centuries of time. Whether in years to come this 
will be modified or changed remains to be seen, but for 
the present women are still finding their way, and on the 
whole are finding it surely and steadily. Where, however, 
a group or committee becomes dominated by a woman 
who is used to having her way and means to have it, the 
possibilities of disaster may be greater than would be the 
case with men, for if she is unaware of herself and her own 
motives she can allow her personal preferences and even 
her personal friendships to sway her judgment. If, on the 
other hand, she has learnt to know herself, to form impar¬ 
tial judgments and to develop insight and vision for other 
people, she will bring a contribution to her work which is 
essentially that of a woman, and is of lasting value in the 
world. 

It is sometimes said that a woman’s maternal instinct 
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can be a source of trouble in her friendships. There is 
truth in this, but not the whole truth, for the maternal 
instinct can also be a source of strength. If her ideas of 
motherhood are self-centred, if she likes to have someone 
dependent upon her, to have someone to 4 mother ’ in the 
sense of directing or ‘ fussing over ’, this can be serious for 
a younger friend, who may then accept an infantile role 
without being fully aware of it. 

If she is wiser as well as older, and has learnt that 
motherhood itself implies an ever-growing and changing 
relationship, a constant adjustment and readjustment and 
an awareness of the child’s potentiality as a separate 
person, then her maternal instinct will be a help in under¬ 
standing the younger friend, and in encouraging her to find 
her own place in life. It will also give her the patience and 
understanding which will be needed. 

Something must be said here about demonstrativeness. 
If we accept the fact that we have been created as incarnate 
beings, we can see how demonstrativeness between parent 
and child, between brother and sister, between friend and 
friend, is, at its highest, a natural expression of spiritual 
fact. We need not think about it very much, nor would it 
be necessary to discuss it at all if it were not that so many 
of our thoughts about it have become muddled and 
distorted. Demonstrativeness varies very much with 
temperament. Some people are often demonstrative, others 
only rarely so. If there has been emotional repression in 
childhood or adolescence the desire for some demonstra¬ 
tion may be suddenly aroused by the first close friendship, 
but in the normal course of things this will come gradually 
if at all. 

Because of the child’s need for the open demonstration 
of love, there is in most women an inherent tendency to 
express affection by physical gestures. (For instance, to 
caress as she consoles is instinctive to a mother, and there¬ 
fore to the majority of women.) Although this tendency is 
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a natural part of a woman’s heritage, it can lead to difficul¬ 
ties, either in relationships with men, or at times with other 
women, when there is insufficient awareness of the 
emotional 4 make up ’ of the other person. A woman may 
not realize that on the whole men are more responsive 
to physical contact than women, or that some women are 
much more responsive than others. 

There is always something sacramental in any true 
expression of affection, and it is important to keep this in 
mind, as uncontrolled demonstrativeness may wreck a 
friendship. The demonstrative woman has to be careful 
to express real affection for the other person, and not 
merely to express herself. If her friend happens to be un¬ 
demonstrative, she must never force it or she will spoil the 
whole friendship, while restraint can be in itself an expres¬ 
sion of love. 

To keep demonstrativeness true in friendship, we must 
stand out against any false use of it. If friends refuse to 
be demonstrative while there is any misunderstanding or 
bad feeling between them, then the difficulty has to be 
faced before they can be really happy together. Since it is 
the hidden, half-conscious resentments which cause the 
dry-rot in so many relationships, this refusal to ‘ pretend ’ 
may be more important than it seems, while so long as we 
hold to the integrity of our relationships at all costs, 
demonstrativeness will be a true expression of friendship, 
and of our life together. 

As we have seen, real love remains essentially the same 
in all relationships, although the ways in which it finds 
expression are in fact different. There is the love of a 
woman for her mother, for her father, for her sister, and 
for her brother. There is also her love for her husband 
and for her children, and there are the many forms of 
friendship which life brings. 

Where friendship between women is close and intimate, 
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it is in some respects like the relationship between sisters. 
We often hear the remark, 4 She has been like a sister to 
me.’ This means in effect that there is a real sharing of 
interests, of troubles and of pleasures, and also a deep 
and enduring affection. It also means that while both 
friends may enjoy the friendship fully, they are free to 
enjoy other friendships as they come, both with men and 
with women. We may have several sisters and love them 
all. Jealousy may come in, as it comes into family life, but 
the relationship is not in itself unique. 

Yet although close friendships between women have 
much in common with the relationship of sisters there are 
real differences. Friends approach each other not only from 
different homes, but from a different experience of life, and 
there is an element of choice in friendship which is not 
possible for members of the same family in quite the same 
way. There is also an element of romance. We may be 
drawn to a friend at a first meeting, or we may learn to 
know her gradually through the years, but working 
together creatively for that ‘greatest union of mind of 
which brave men and women are capable 5 is always an 
adventure. A true and balanced relationship is not easy to 
attain, but if we are moving outwards and onwards, enter¬ 
ing deeply into the life of the world around us, and experi¬ 
encing its joys and sorrows together, friendship will be for 
us one of the greatest of life’s gifts. 

When, as sometimes happens, the relationship between 
women becomes confused with that between lovers, or 
between husband and wife, serious consequences can ensue. 

The ‘lover 5 relationship has its natural goal and end 
in marriage and the founding of a home; and marriage has 
its own unique pattern, which in Christian society implies 
the union of one man and one woman for life. This means 
that when the pattern of marriage is followed, even in 
thought or imagination, in a friendship between women, 
there is a danger of arousing emotions and desires which 
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can never be satisfied within the relationship itself. Either 
the two women will settle down to a very circumscribed 
existence, or disappointment and frustration are inevitable 
from the start. Jealousy may come into such a confused 
situation in its most severe form, and can be an agonizing 
experience, not only for the woman herself but also for 
those around her. 

This confusion of pattern, though at times quite uncon¬ 
scious, in the beginning springs from the ego centre and 
from our own unsatisfied and perhaps unrealized desires 
for marriage itself. Unconsciously we are saying, ‘This 
must be a special kind of friend, special to me, someone 
who will put me first and whom I shall put first, someone 
who will be for me .’ 

At first, this will seem very like the friendships we have 
already looked at where the relationship turns inward and 
the judgment of the two friends is thus impaired; but where 
the pattern is confused emotions are liable to be strong, 
and possessiveness may be very marked. The two friends 
are rarely able to realize the full danger, because their 
absorption in each other blinds them to the other aspects 
of life which they are missing. 

This kind of relationship can be harmful to personality 
in many ways. The closing of the ordinary avenues of 
friendship with other men and women which results from 
any intense obsession may lessen the chances of marriage 
and sometimes definitely preclude it, while where one of 
the friends does in fact marry, there can be an extremely 
painful situation for the other, who may feel betrayed by 
her friend, and may also take a violent dislike to the hus¬ 
band. Inevitably such a relationship leads to frustration, 
and this in its acute form can lead to severe neurosis or to 
situations where emotions are quite out of control. Even 
in its less serious forms this confusion with the marriage 
pattern results in an absorption of energy which can stultify 
growth and restrict experience, and in consequence the 
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creative powers of both the friends may suffer, with great 
loss not only to themselves but to those around them. 

There is, I believe, a difference here between men and 
women which is of importance to the understanding of 
women s friendships. On the whole it appears more diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish between right and wrong in relationships 
between women, than in relationships between men. It 
seems that the great majority of men are healthy and 
normal in their relationships, and only a small minority 
are homosexual. There may be an even smaller minority 
of women who are definitely homosexual, but there is for 
women a ‘ border country ’ where relationships can become 
confused in pattern even where there is no physical expres¬ 
sion at all. The reason for this may lie in the fact that 
physical expression in sexual relationship is on the whole 
more important to men, in and for itself, than it is to 
women. With women it is usually only important in the 
whole context of love and marriage, and it is the relation¬ 
ship in its totality which is their real concern. 

It is extremely difficult to describe the ‘ border country ’ 
where patterns are confused and strong emotions roused, 
and it is still more difficult to say where it begins and ends. 
Perhaps in years to come, we shall know more about it. 
For the present we can only recognize that there is danger 
here, even where there is no demonstrativeness in the rela¬ 
tionship at all. The fact that we think in the pattern of 
lovers can be enough to stop spiritual growth and creative¬ 
ness. At the same time, if we find that with our women 
friends we are drifting into the ‘lover’ pattern then I 
believe we should be very restrained in any physical 
contact, for if this comes in to any great extent it makes a 
readjustment much more difficult. 

At this point some may ask—‘ Suppose you have become 
entangled in a relationship which is either turned in on 
itself, or confused with the marriage pattern, what can you 
do about it? ’ 
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This question can never be answered explicitly, or with 
direct reference to given situations, because it is often quite 
impossible to discern the exact point at which we took a 
wrong direction, or to say where the fault lies. At times 
it is past repressions which seem to have led to tragedy, 
at others ignorance, at others the self-will of one or both 
of the friends. Most often perhaps, a friendship which held 
great possibilities, which was in the beginning an enriching 
experience, just drifted into the wrong pattern. 

Yet, however serious the confusion and the consequences 
of confusion, the message of Jesus Christ to those of us 
who realize our situation is as clear today as it was in the 
first century a.d. It was in a very confused world, both 
morally and spiritually, that the opening words of the 
Gospel were heard. 

Repentance is not a fashionable word in the twentieth 
century. The Greek word metanoia used in the New Testa¬ 
ment has the sense of ‘turning from’ or ‘turning away 
from ’, while our English word ‘ repentance ’ derives from 
a Latin word poena meaning ‘ pain ’ and carries the sense 
of ‘feeling pain or sorrow for something done or left 
undone by oneself ’. 

Very often it is the sorrow, the pain which we feel at 
the wrong we have done which causes us to ‘turn away 
from’ the particular aspect of friendship which we see to 
be separating us from God, yet even this may be too hard 
for us, for nothing is stronger, in the human sense, than 
the emotions aroused by a frustrated relationship, or by 
one which has ended disastrously. 

There may have to be a reassurance of the reality and 
love of God, before we are ready even to face our mistakes. 
It is here that the original proclamation of the ‘ good news ’ 
has deep significance, for both St John Baptist and Jesus 
himself began their work with the cry, ‘ Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of heaven is at hand! ’ In this one sentence the 
reason for repentance is given, not, as we might suppose, 
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that God’s patience with his creation has become ex¬ 
hausted, but because his kingdom, the realm of restored 
relationship with him and with each other, is in fact a 
present possibility. 

It is the reassurance of God’s love that gives us courage 
to face ourselves and our sins. Wordsworth has said: 

‘ There is a comfort in the strength of love; 

’Twill make a thing endurable, which else 

Would overset the brain, or break the heart.’ 

The Christian Church still holds the power given to her 
by Jesus Christ to give the assurance of forgiveness in 
his name, both corporately and individually, and it is the 
teaching of the Church that forgiveness, to be effective, 
involves forgiveness of each other, not only in the theo¬ 
logical, but also in the practical sense. Because any kind 
of obsession is apt to warp human judgment this is never 
easy where deep emotions are or have been involved. We 
usually need to face ourselves and our own motives first, 
and here the advice of a third person may be invaluable, 
particularly someone to whom both friends are known, and 
whom both can trust. In very confused situations the 
advice of an expert is often needed and a priest who under¬ 
stands human nature at depth or a psychiatrist can do 
much to help. 

When all possible help has been given there may still 
be some equivalent of the spiritual ‘ waste land ’ of which 
T. S. Eliot speaks so often, between us and the experience 
of restored relationship. This waste land is very hard to 
describe, for it may be an actual physical experience, as 
when we go from a place we know well, and from those 
we know well, and learn to ‘stand alone’ in unfamiliar 
surroundings; it can be experienced in illness, either of 
mind or body, or simply in a time of utter exhaustion, when 
we seem to be emotionally and spiritually dead. 

For a woman who has been relying on the admiration 
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of her friends it may mean leaving admiration, and facing 
up to the opinions of others, critical as they may be. For 
the woman who has come to enjoy power for its own sake, 
and the knowledge that she can influence others, it may 
mean giving up, for the time, any position in which she is 
exercising power over others, even when she is being what 
is known as ‘ an influence for good For some, as we have 
seen, it means withdrawal from each other, the giving up 
of a particular friendship at least for a time. 

It is very hard to describe, because the way is so different 
for each one of us. We can only be sure that it is the thing 
upon which we have come to rely most, which we shall be 
asked to forgo, even though it may be restored to us later 
on. 


‘ To arrive where you are, to get from where you are 
not. 

You must go by a way wherein there is no ecstasy. 

In order to arrive at what you do not know 
You must go by a way which is the way of ignorance. 
In order to possess what you do not possess 
You must go by the way of dispossession.’ 1 


When we go into this ‘ waste land ’ we cannot tell what 
will happen to us, and there will be many temptations to 
despair ... yet it is here that we are given the chance to 
surrender the stubborn self-centredness which keeps us 
from entering the Kingdom of God as a child would enter 
it. It is when we despair of ourselves that we begin to 
know the reality beyond ourselves, and in the place where 
we are stripped of all illusion, we can only wait as Eliot 
says. 


‘Wait without hope, for hope would be hope of the 
wrong thing. 

Wait without love, for love would be the love of the 
wrong thing.’ 2 

1 T. S. Eliot, Four Quartets, Faber & Faber, 1944, p. 20. 

2 op. cit., p. 19. 
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The secret of this passive waiting was known long ago, 
when the psalmist sang, 4 1 waited patiently for the Lord, 
and he inclined unto me, and heard my calling. He 
brought me also out of the horrible pit, out of the mire and 
clay: and set my feet upon a rock, and ordered my goings. 
And he hath put a new song in my mouth, even a thanks¬ 
giving unto our God’ (Ps. 40.1-3). 

When at last some movement of new life does come, and 
we begin to emerge into a new understanding of life, and 
a deeper faith in God, we shall find ourselves spiritually 
to be in a new country. We shall value friendship not less, 
but more, because we have learnt a little of its meaning, 
and we shall love our friends not less, but more, because 
the ‘ I want ’ is taken from us and we see them a little more 
as God sees them. 

Florence Allshorn once wrote to a younger woman who 
had been trying to find her way in the 4 waste land 

‘We’ll get there . . . where it’s true and lovely and 
secure for ever, and then we will make crooked places 
straight and straight paths for the feet of others and a 
highway for God to come along, and then out in that 
sunlit road we’ll one day wander across to a far more 
beautiful place. How foolish and slow of heart to cling 
on to our little murky self-esteems! ’ 

Such a profound change has come over the lives of women 
in the past half century that it can scarcely be wondered 
at that new patterns of thought and behaviour, of relation¬ 
ship and friendship, are still emerging. The sociological 
factors which have resulted in women working not only 
beside men but beside each other, in almost every part of 
the business and professional field, as well as in the fields 
of sport and entertainment, are bound to have their effect 
upon private as well as upon public life. 

During the first half of this century the toll of life taken 
by two world wars deprived many women of marriage, and 
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so made them singularly dependent upon each other for 
companionship and affection. This balance is now being 
restored, and there will be no * surplus women ’ in the 
coming generation, but at the same time the conditions of 
modern life are bringing both married and single women 
into close relationship with each other. Women who are 
colleagues in their work may depend very much on each 
other for help and understanding, while the woman who is 
running a home as well as a job has a great need of the 
friend who will look after a child in a family emergency, 
visit her in illness, and help in the innumerable ways which 
make all the difference to life in a block of flats or on a 
housing estate. 

Indeed, if we live fully in this rapidly changing world 
we may have many friends, so many perhaps that the 
pressure of life may make it hard to be faithful, hard even 
to keep in touch with those we have known and loved. As 
we said at the beginning of this chapter, fidelity is the 
quality of friendship which is most endangered by our 
present way of life, yet fidelity does not imply that every 
friendship must be continued through life exactly as it 
once was, but rather that every friendship must be held 
faithfully, keeping its integrity at all costs. 

Laurence Housman clarifies this in The Unexpected 
Years — 

‘ i wonder sometimes if I have been unfaithful in my 
friendships; so many have come and gone, not thro’ any 
active breach or loss of kind feeling, but from the fact 
that we have each become different people; and as we 
became different our points of intimate contact have 
diminished. It was Emerson, I think, who maintained 
that for sincerity in friendship, change must be recog¬ 
nized—and accepted; and the real test of the genuineness 
of a friendship, when circumstances have brought about 
separation, is whether one does or does not regret that 
the friendship was ever formed. In very few of my friend- 
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ships has that sense of regret followed; over all the rest, 
when the period of intimacy has ended, I have retained 
a lively feeling of gratitude for benefits received, and to 
some, whom I never now meet or even hear from, my 
thoughts go constantly, still registering the old affection 
of the days when meeting was an exciting pleasure and 
parting always a regret .’ 1 

1 The Unexpected Years , Jonathan Cape, 1937, pp. 112-113. 
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The Enemy Relationship 


We may meet the ‘enemy’ in many different ways. 
She may be a member of our own family or of the same 
club, someone who lives near to us, somone on the staff 
of the same school, or a neighbour in some isolated village 
or remote station abroad. Whatever the situation, she is 
usually someone we find it hard to get on with; and our 
relationship with her may affect not only ourselves but 
the people among whom we live. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus made it clear that 
we cannot limit the term ‘ neighbour ’ to the people we like; 
people we dislike come into it too. 

‘ If ye love them which love you, what thank have ye? 
for sinners also love those that love them . . . but love 
ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping for noth¬ 
ing again; and your reward shall be great, and ye shall be 
the children of the Highest’ (Luke 6.32, 35). 

In his own attitude to his enemies there are two out¬ 
standing qualities, the condemnation of evil and the un¬ 
shakable love of the person. His warnings to the Pharisee 
and the Scribe were not only direct but terrible; and so 
were his denunciations of the cities which refused to change 
their ways, even after his ministry in them. He never modi¬ 
fied his hatred of the sin which brought him to his death; 
but he went to that death with a passionate love for the men 
who caused it. 

We shall never get very far in our relationships with the 
people we ‘ get up against ’ until we can try to understand 
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these two qualities, and in some infinitesimal degree to 
copy them. Love of the sinner and hatred of the sin must 
be part of our own attitude if we are to make any headway; 
and that means getting right down to the roots of those 
misunderstanding, quarrels and enmities which so often 
poison our personal and social life. 

It is difficult to apply the teaching of Jesus to the people 
among whom we live, and especially hard to apply his 
teaching about the enemy to the people we dislike. Instead 
we often keep in our minds a fantasy picture of a very 
vindictive and aggressive enemy, rather on the lines of 
Apollyon in The Pilgrim's Progress , who actually never 
comes our way at all. If someone deliberately attacks or 
wilfully misunderstands us, we may remember how we are 
told to behave to our enemies; but the greater number of 
the enemy relationships which undermine our happiness, 
we never even recognize as such. Yet the situations which 
are constantly arising because of them are not the less 
dangerous because they are less dramatic. 

There is really no ‘intermediate’ relationship between 
those of the friend and the enemy. Though there are many 
degrees in both cases, varying from a ‘ friendly ’ attitude 
to the ‘ greatest union of mind ’, and from dislike or irrita¬ 
tion to the greatest intensity of human hatred, there is no 
neutral ground between the two, for even indifference 
becomes in time an ‘enemy’ attitude, and often veils 
contempt. 

Though most of us agree in theory that, as Christians, 
we ought to love our enemies, in practice we often manage 
to avoid the issue. There are many convenient and 
accepted ways of doing this. We can say, ‘Well, I never 
could get on with that type of person.’ We can carefully 
avoid all but the barest human contact with her, or we 
can excuse ourselves on the grounds of her complete mis¬ 
understanding of us! We can shelve responsibility, as we 
sometimes do with our friends, by saying to ourselves, and 
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perhaps to others, that we couldn’t possibly tell her about 
the things which so annoy us, because it would hurt her 
feelings or upset her. And yet in time she comes to realize 
our antagonism in the very atmosphere we create, or she 
hears of it indirectly through others with whom we have 
discussed it. Sometimes we are so determined to bear with 
the other person, and so anxious to avoid a quarrel, that 
we bottle up our small annoyances until they reach serious 
proportions, and then we vent our feelings on her in sulky 
moods or in sudden outbreaks of temper. 

The causes of enmity are so many that it would be 
impossible even to make a list of them, but if we examine 
closely the enemy relationships we meet in ordinary life, 
we can usually find certain fairly common roots. 

A good many of them are due apparently to a clash of 
temperament, and actually to a clash of faults. One 
woman’s love of power may clash with another’s and 
while neither will give in, both grow harder and more 
obstinate as the conflict develops. Polite terminology some¬ 
times describes this as 6 incompatibility of temperament ’. 

At times very different faults meet each other and cause 
enmity. A woman of dominating character who works with 
a more gentle and submissive type of woman is usually 
blamed for the resentment which her dominance can 
cause. Yet the other may be quite as much to blame; for 
weakness is not meekness (though on the surface it is easy 
to confuse them) and allowing others to trample on us is 
not patience, but an inverted form of selfishness. In order 
to avoid conflict, to prevent a scene, we are allowing the 
other person to do wrong—to herself as well as to us. 

Pride is probably the most common root cause of all 
enmity—it is as surely the stepping-stone to hell as 
humility is the stepping-stone to heaven in all human 
relationships. Many of us who claim to be Christians will 
follow Jesus Christ up to the point where our pride is 
challenged—but no further. When it comes to any lessen- 
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ing of our self-esteem, any questioning of our own motives, 
we turn and go back—or, what is worse, sit down where 
we are and hope that no one will notice that we’ve dropped 
out of the march. We will not be told where we are failing, 
even by our friends—let alone by our enemies. 

This brings us to the curious fact that one of the frequent 
causes of the enemy situations in our lives is the low 
standard of our friendships. This is generally overlooked. 
We are so unaccustomed to accept reproof from those we 
call our friends that faults and weaknesses are allowed to 
flourish in our characters, which repel our enemies and 
lead inevitably to future conflict. Similarly, so poor is the 
quality of our so-called love for our friends that we allow 
faults to pass unchallenged in them which will draw upon 
them the irritation, dislike and contempt of other people. 

The situations—apparently minor ones—resulting from 
people’s dislike of one another, and their failure to get on 
together, very often account for major tragedies, parti¬ 
cularly in places where they have to live very closely 
together. They may begin with irritation, petty jealousy or 
misunderstanding; they often end in open quarrelling or 
in breakdowns. Sometimes they cause a complete repres¬ 
sion of corporate life, or such an atmosphere that only what 
is described as 6 a cat and dog ’ existence is possible. 

Before we can do anything about such situations we need 
a certain degree of detachment from them. ‘Loving our 
enemies ’ means thinking of them as people who are already 
loved by God—it means letting go our pride and our 
grievances, it means approaching them as we approach 
our friends, in reverence and humility. 

Even when we believe our attitude to be based on a real 
aversion to something which is wrong in the other person, 
we can’t be sure of seeing our enemies clearly until we are 
clear about our own motives. When we have done so we 
shall be more capable of standing out against the things 
which are really wrong and of checking our own contribu- 
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tion to the situation, our irritability, our impatience or 
misunderstanding. 

Where our antagonism is based mostly on personal 
prejudice, the enmity generally disappears as we learn to 
see the situation as it really is; but sometimes the antagon¬ 
ism is mutual and the roots of it are buried so deeply 
in both people that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
them. This is where love takes us further than detachment. 

Buddhism taught men to cultivate detachment for its 
own sake. Jesus Christ did not teach it as a separate 
quality, but assumed it in all his positive teaching about 
love. He didn’t say, ‘Have a detached view of your 
enemies he said, ‘ Love your enemies.’ And love, however 
carefully we use the word, implies a movement towards 
the other person. It also implies courage, because when 
we offer friendship, we risk being snubbed or refused. 

The problem here is the reverse of the problem of close 
friendship. There the movement of affection is strong, and 
we need all our efforts to preserve ‘ the distance between ’. 
Here ‘ the distance between ’ is in no danger; but the move¬ 
ment towards each other is very slow and difficult, and the 
effort involved in loving our enemies often seems too much 
for us. 

It is in the overcoming of enmity and in the making 
possible a relationship of love in its place that the unique¬ 
ness and power of the Christian ethic lies; but so often 
today we lose the fine edge of this truth, if indeed we do 
not lose sight of the truth itself. 

When we read the tremendous passages in the Gospels 
and Epistles, describing the power of Christ to reconcile 
even the most antagonistic forces in men, the most oppos¬ 
ing traditions, temperaments and races, so that in him there 
is no longer ‘Jew or Gentile, bondman or freeman’ (Gal. 
3.28), we relate them much more readily to the Graeco- 
Roman world of the first century than to our own of the 
twentieth. We think of the conflicts in the early Church, 
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but not of our own failures to live with other people. We 
push away the thought of the two neighbours in the same 
street who never stop backbiting each other, or of that 
awful situation in the office which makes the atmosphere 
so tense ‘ you could cut it with a knife 

We think of the Jew and Gentile of the first century 
rather than the Jew and Gentile of the twentieth. And if 
we think about our enemies, we so often say, ‘ But that is 
something you can never change’; ‘He was always like 
that or ‘ It’s a hopeless situation ’. 

And yet right at the heart of Christianity lies the belief 
that everyone can be changed, that no situation is ever 
hopeless. 

This is a crucial point today, because it is here that our 
defeatism seems most obvious, both to ourselves and to 
the non-Christian or would-be Christian who is watching 
us. So much of our failure as followers of Jesus, and as 
members of his Church, seems due to a too easy acceptance 
of things as they are—and a lack of confidence in the 
possibility of change. 

The reason for this failure, this lack of confidence, is 
usually to be found in a lack of experience. It is because 
we have had too little experience of the reconciling power 
of Christ in our own enemy situations, at home, in the 
office, in the club, that we lose confidence so easily when 
we are confronted with the greater issues of life. There is 
a logical link, for instance, between home life and parish 
life. If we are defeated in our home and family relation¬ 
ships, really embittered and disillusioned about the people 
we have to live with most closely, we shall probably be 
equally disillusioned about our church life—and not very 
hopeful members of parish councils. 

Mercifully the converse is equally true—every small 
experience of victory in our personal relationships deepens 
our convictions and our confidence in spiritual reality. 
Every time we dare to apply the teaching of the New 
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Testament to the enemy situation immediately confronting 
us, whatever it may be, we are beginning to enter into 
Christian experience—and to take part in it as distinct 
from talking about it. When we can turn and face our 
constant irritation with our neighbour, and really pray 
that we may come to see something more in her than a very 
annoying and difficult woman—when we have taken the 
trouble to get to know her better, in order that we may 
understand her better, then we have begun to take our 
faith really seriously. 

Of course it isn’t easy—it’s intensely difficult—it brings 
us down again and again to our dependence on God. But 
when this happens, and our self-sufficiency is shattered, 
then is the moment when a change may come into our 
attitude. Sometimes a change of attitude will bring a change 
of feeling, so that prejudices and instinctive reactions will 
melt away; at other times feelings are very obstinate and 
prejudice holds us in its grip even after our conscious 
attitude has been changed. 

Dr. H. H. Farmer, in his book, The Healing Cross, 1 has 
a chapter on this change of attitude. He points out that 
our emotions and feelings towards people really depend 
upon our thoughts about them, and that if we want to 
change our feelings about our ‘ enemies ’, then we must 
allow Christ to change our ideas of them, to show them 
to us in an entirely different light. 

‘ It is impossible,’ he says, ‘ to sit down, close the eyes, 
think of a person, and “ will ” ourselves into kind feelings 
towards him, least of all if he happens to be a person whom 
we have reason to dislike. Feeling of any sort, being rooted 
in our instinctive nature, is not thus within our immediate 
control. To change a man’s feelings it is necessary to change 
his world, to present him with a new fact, or a new under¬ 
standing of facts.’ 

He then asks how this is to be done and finds the answer 

1 Nisbet, 1938. 
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in St Paul’s words in his second epistle to the Corinthians: 

4 Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ’ 
(II Cor. 5.17). 

‘ Does not this mean,’ he says, 4 that if we set men along¬ 
side the Cross, instantly they are seen in a different light, 
they are judged differently, and the whole of our emotional 
response to them begins to change as a result? Nor, in the 
nature of the case, can any individual, whatever his 
character, or whatever our relationship to him, prove an 
exception to this. In the presence of the Cross, all men 
are reduced to a level. A piercing X-ray strikes down from 
the Cross through all the external wrappings, all those 
surface qualities to which our feelings so quickly respond, 
and any man, every man, is just a poor sinner, needing 
desperately, and being offered, the forgiving love of God. 
The only way rightly to change feeling is to change judg¬ 
ment, to put things in a new light; and the only way rightly 
to change judgment in the sphere of personal relations, is 
to see every man “sub specie crucis ” in the light of the 
Cross.’ 1 

Very often we discover for ourselves that our feelings 
can be changed. We find ourselves growing fond of some¬ 
one we have disliked, and realize that affection is not a 
nebulous quality which floats about from one to the other 
of us wherever whim or instinct or the power of attraction 
dictates, but a force which can be controlled and directed. 
We are often surprised when someone with whom we have 
been ‘at daggers drawn’ for years, begins to respond to 
us, or a grim battle with our own instinctive aversion for 
them gives way to affection. Even though it may be a long 
and painful business, we can always try to replace the 
enmity by friendship. 

Jesus never encouraged us to dwell on our feelings, 
whether of hatred or of love. He taught that a change of 
attitude must express itself in a practical way, if it is not 
1 op. cit.y pp. 154-155. 
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to evaporate into mere feeling. ‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink’ (Rom. 12.20). If the 
enmity is overcome, a positive relationship must be put 
in its place, or else we shall be like the man in the parable 
from whose house the devil was cast out, only to return in 
stronger possession because it had been left empty. (In this 
case, the door would be left open for all manner of mis¬ 
chief, for pride and self-righteousness above all.) The 
friendships which replace enmity often have a depth and 
quality about them which makes them very valuable. 
Superficial levels have been pierced from the beginning; 
and the fact that friendship has had to be fought for makes 
it all the more worth while. 

On the other hand, we sometimes feel sorry for ourselves 
because we have made every effort to overcome the situa¬ 
tion and have only met with rebuffs, or when our sincere 
attempts to put right our share of the trouble were met 
with ridicule or perhaps were just ignored. It is easy to 
lose patience and to say, ‘Well, I have done everything I 
can; it isn’t my responsibility any more.’ So often when 
we take this attitude, we have lost the battle just when it 
is most nearly won. 

At times we do really seem to be defeated. We have 
made every effort, but have met no response. The other 
person simply will not meet us half-way, or even at all; 
friendliness draws a blank, affection meets coldness, and 
gentleness hardness. And if this happens, the degree to 
which we are hurt will depend upon the degree to which 
we have gone out to meet people. If we have carefully 
kept our affections, our powers of loving and suffering, out 
of the relationship, then we shall probably escape with a 
little disillusionment, a little more hardness; but if we have 
learnt to care for the other person in any true sense, then 
we shall inevitably suffer; and it is upon this capacity to 
suffer that our power to help that person may depend. That 
is why the enemy relationship is so difficult. There is just 
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no way of avoiding suffering and we can’t do anything 
creative without it. Jesus said, to Peter’s amazement, ‘ until 
seventy times seven ’; and that must mean keeping on, not 
giving in to faults, but trying to love the person. It is very 
hard going, but the effort to overcome enemy relationships 
is one of the sternest tests of sincerity. If we have learnt 
anything about human nature, about suffering, or giving, 
we must use it here in the service of the person we dislike. 

It is a stern relationship, because we have no attraction, 
either mutual or one-sided, to help us. We have instead 
a dislike which has to be overcome before we can begin. 
We have to be prepared to work for any length of time 
without the co-operation of the other person, and often 
with her direct opposition. There is no place for being hurt 
or disappointed, or ‘ feeling left out ’. We may only rarely 
know victory; but we can refuse to give back blow for blow, 
gossip for gossip, resentment for resentment. 

This kind of relationship is our opportunity to learn, 
within our own sphere of action, something of that un¬ 
defeated love for our enemies which Jesus taught, and to 
prove within our own experience his power to heal and to 
unite. This will become easier as we learn to know our¬ 
selves better, to know something of our own strength and 
our own weakness and to learn to perceive our own motives 
more clearly. 

At this present time enemy relationships are of vital 
importance for us all—because the whole future of man¬ 
kind depends now upon whether such relationships can be 
overcome among the nations. 

The faults which we all share as individuals—jealousy, 
prejudice, resentment, pride, inferiority feelings—occur just 
as often in international problems as in our private lives; 
and fundamentally the human problem is the same— 
whether it is suspicion and unhappiness in a suburban 
home, or in the council chamber. Yet often enough we 
express horror at the quarrel of one nation with another— 
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but smugly accept our own incapacity to ‘get on with’ 
our colleagues. It is easy to blame nations for allowing 
traditional and inherited prejudices to jeopardize the peace 
of the world, but we must also ask ourselves whether, in 
our own ‘ deadlock ’ situations, we have put down prejudice 
and endeavoured in humility to find a solution. 

If we really believe that Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ 
alone, can bring peace ‘to those who are far off, and to 
those who are nigh ’, then we must learn humbly, and if 
need be from the beginning, how to work for the peace foi 
which we are praying. 

What is true in world affairs is also true in our own, 
and each individual struggle to create true peace in the 
place where we are is a vital part of the world’s struggle 
to find peace in our time. Florence Allshorn gives an 
unforgettable impression of the meaning and cost of the 
struggle to find this kind of peace, in her description of 
her experience on a remote mission station in Uganda. 
She found herself ‘up against’ her only European 
colleague, an older woman who had been living in an 
intensely difficult climate and under pressure of every kind 
for many years, so that she was not only incapable of 
understanding the young missionaries who were sent to 
her, but was also extremely difficult to live with: 

‘ I was young and I was the eighth youngster who had 
been sent, none of whom had lasted more than two 
years. I went down to seven stone and my spirit and 
soul wilted to the same degree. Then one day the old 
African matron came to me when I was sitting on the 
veranda crying my eyes out. She sat at my feet and after 
a time she said, “ I have been on this station for fifteen 
years and I have seen you come out, all of you, saying 
you have brought to us a Saviour, but I have never seen 
this situation saved yet.” It brought me to my senses 
with a bang. I saw the problem for myself. I knew enough 
of Jesus Christ to know that the enemy was the one to 
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be loved before you could call yourself a follower of 
Jesus Christ, and I prayed, in great ignorance as to what 
it was, that this same love might be in me, and I prayed 
as I have never prayed in my life for that one thing. 
Slowly things Tightened. Whereas before she had been 
going about upsetting everybody with long deep dreadful 
moods, and I had been going into my school depressed 
and lifeless, both of us found our way to lighten each 
other. She had a great generosity and I must have been 
a cruel burden to her, worn out as she was. But I did 
see that as we two drew together in a new relation the 
whole character of the work on the station altered. We 
had some little real love to show to the people on it; 
they were freer with us and less uneasy of what sort of 
attitude they would meet in us when they came. It is a 
long story and I could not put in the half here, and it 
reads as though I had been the great reconciler. But that 
is certainly not true. She had been beaten in that place, 
and I was only in the process of being beaten and the 
old matron saved me. 

‘I suddenly realized that it didn’t matter two hoots 
what happened to me; the only thing that mattered was 
what happened to God and the other person. From that 
moment everything changed. I stopped bothering about 
myself. And, though it often wasn’t easy, we came to 
fashion a good working sort of friendship. We both 
enjoyed books and could share many together. Gradually 
the whole atmosphere of the place altered. The children 
felt it and began to share in it and to do little brave 
unselfish things that they had never done before.’ 1 

In one of her last talks Florence Allshorn seemed to 
summarize this deep experience of love in commenting 
upon a sentence of Emil Brunner: 

‘ To love a human being means to accept him, to love 
him as he is.’ 

‘ If you wait to love him,’ she said, 4 till he has got rid 
of his faults, till he is different, you are only loving an 
1 J. H. Oldham, op. cit., p. 28. 
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idea. He is as he is now, and he is to be loved now, as 
he is; I can only love a person by allowing myself to be 
disturbed by him as he is. I must accept the pain of 
seeing him with hopefulness and expectancy that he 
can be different. To love him with the love of Christ 
means first of all to accept him as he is, and then try 
to lead him towards a goal he doesn’t see yet—and 
because I love, to attack all that is contrary to God with 
all the energy of love. 

* Christ’s love is exactly like that; it is entirely disin¬ 
terested and selfless; it accepts you as you are, with all 
that is displeasing, disappointing and even painful for 
Him in you; it gives love whatever the response may be; 
it forgives and forgives endlessly.’ 1 

1 J. H. Oldham, op. cit., p. 29. 
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Friendship between Men and Women 


Inarecent article 1 Dr Sherwin Bailey examines afresh 
the statements about men and women at the beginning of 
Genesis: ‘ God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him; . . . male and female created he 
them, and called their name Adam, in the day when they 
were created’ Gen. 1.27; 5.2). Hence he deduces that ‘sex 
means that God created man as a unity of male and 
female, and destined them to live in partnership and to 
find the meaning of their manhood and womanhood 
through the relations in which they fulfil one another, and 
through which the creativity of sex is articulated in mani¬ 
fold ways. In other words, sex must be understood prim¬ 
arily in terms of personal encounter, and not of physical 
or biological function.’ 

This unity of male and female is fully endorsed in the 
teaching of Jesus concerning men and women. ‘For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave 
unto his wife, and they shall be ... no more twain but 
one flesh ’ (Mark 10.7 f.). In his earthly life the relationship 
of Jesus with the women around him was in itself both a 
revolution and a revelation. He treated women as persons 
in their own right. He accepted their service and their love. 
He numbered them among his friends. It was because of 

1 D. S. Bailey, * Sex and Theology ’. Moral Welfare, April 1955, p. 4. 
For a fuller discussion of the relation between men and women see his 
book, The Man-Woman Relationship in Christian Thought , Longmans, 
1959, ch. 7. 
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this that St Paul, years afterwards, could write, ‘ There is 
neither male nor female ... in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. 3.28). 

Some may question whether friendship has any place 
within marriage, and if we imply the full sense of the word 
‘love’ in its application to the love between men and 
women, then everything that has been said in previous 
chapters about friendship would be included in it. Yet it 
is here that we find ourselves once more up against the 
prevailing confusion, for it is with reference to what is 
termed ‘ romantic love ’ that the word has been most freely 
used, and most disastrously distorted. 

‘ Romance ’ was originally a mediaeval word, meaning 
‘a tale in verse’, but its meaning has altered so much 
during the centuries that it requires an essay in itself. Today 
it can be applied to an unbelievable or exaggerated tale, 
a love story in a magazine, a passing infatuation, and to 
the sincere and enduring love between man and woman. 

If we accept the last of these meanings, we should find 
fairly general agreement that romantic love is a necessary 
basis for marriage (although only in comparatively recent 
times has it been recognized as in any way essential); but 
for the Christian romantic love between man and woman 
cannot be isolated from the teaching of Jesus, and must 
include a recognition of the ‘ other ’ as a child of God. 

Dr J. V. Langmead Casserley points this out in his book 
The Bent World (Oxford University Press, 1955). ‘True 
romantic love ’ he says, ‘ is real love. The characteristic 
mark of the experience, as in the case of all loving, is the 
blinding revelation that some other being can be more 
important to the lover than he is to himself. Love is always 
a blessed relief from our self-centredness. This is as true 
when we are speaking of a romantic relationship between 
a man and a woman as it is when we have in mind some 
self-forgetful saint’s passion for the living God.’ 1 

All true romantic love, in this highest sense, holds friend- 

1 op. cit., p. 175. 
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ship within itself. The relationship between man and 
woman in marriage is essentially different from all other 
relationships, and is a great deal more than friendship. It 
is more than ‘ the greatest union of mind 5 of which Jeremy 
Taylor speaks, but the qualities essential to friendship are 
present within it, and it begins, as every form of Christian 
relationship must begin, in a place of reverence and awe. 
The distinctive needs and rights of each person persist, 
even when lives and interests are inextricably intertwined 
and the two have become ‘ one flesh ’ in a new and more 
complete form of personality. 

There will always be a creative tension between the 
desire for union, here experienced at its strongest, and the 
necessity for preserving the ‘distance between’ which is 
the ground of spiritual growth. When a man and woman 
give themselves to each other in the most complete union 
known to humanity, and yet acknowledge that they do not 
know all about each other but have only begun a journey 
together, they remain in an attitude of humility with regard 
to their marriage which is one of its surest safeguards. 
This creative tension can never be easy for those who are 
very much in love, but it ensures the continuance of 
romance by preserving the mystery and wonder of married 
love, to the end of life and beyond. 

Dr Langmead Casserley makes an important distinction 
between the romantic love which may precede marriage, 
and the ‘ married love ’ which ensues from it. 

‘No doubt it is an important enrichment of human 
experience, and of the marriage relationship itself, if and 
when a phase of romantic love precedes marriage and 
transfigures the early years of married life. The trouble 
about this prevalent obsession with romantic love, how¬ 
ever, is that it leads to a depreciation or even a complete 
ignoring of the characteristic form, values and beauties 
of married love. For married love is different from 
romantic love. It is something that grows up within and 
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out of marriage, a comradeship and solidarity based on 
common interests, shared responsibilities—above all the 
joint responsibility of a father and a mother for then- 
children—and mutual gratitude for the loyalties and 
unselfishnesses experienced and recognized within the 
intimate association of married life.’ 1 

For the follower of Jesus, marriage is permanent, and 
therefore contains duty and discipline, as well as feeling 
and emotion. Very often duty and discipline hold the 
family together when feeling and emotion fail. Neither 
partner can 4 walk out of ’ the relationship when difficulties 
occur, when tempers become frayed, or when the less 
admirable characteristics become evident in each other; 
and friendship within marriage is liable to the same tempta¬ 
tions and abuses as other forms of relationship. Married 
people, for instance, can become too much absorbed in 
each other, especially where there are no children. It is 
possible for one partner to become the mere shadow of the 
other, and the love of power can upset the delicate balance 
of friendship within a marriage, for human beings are very 
rarely of equal strength of character. This may happen 
slowly and unconsciously, but when it has happened the 
friendship is endangered. At times the results of such a 
situation are more serious still, for a man who seeks to 
possess or dominate his wife usually ends in losing her 
love, or else finds himself married to someone who is only 
partially alive. The converse is of course equally true. A 
wife who dominates her husband will never really know 
him. 

One factor which is often overlooked is the effect of 
the general standard of our relationships, in the home and 
in the world, upon marriage itself. This is one of the points 
where the unreality associated with so much of our think¬ 
ing about 4 romance ’ can blind us to vital issues. 

In many of our minds there is an unconscious assumption 
1 op. cit., p. 173. 
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that a happy marriage will, when it comes, change the 
whole personality for the better. There is behind this 
assumption a profound truth, for a man and woman who 
really love one another do in fact enter a wholly new world 
of relationship, where very often the weaker qualities in 
both are made strong, and a new awareness and thoughtful¬ 
ness for the other is extended to all those around them. 
Yet it is unwise, to say the least, to depend upon the 
incidence of true love to effect such a change, as the depth 
or nature of love can never be measured in human terms, 
and sometimes, when the first romance is over, the growth 
of friendship, and ‘the comradeship and solidarity’ of 
married love are impeded by self-centred ways of life, or 
small irritating habits, which, however trivial they seem 
in themselves, may be very hard to bear if they remain 
unconquered or unrecognized. 

The man who has been for some years a selfish or 
exacting son, allowing his mother ‘to wait on him hand 
and foot ’, may for a few months behave with courtesy and 
thoughtfulness towards his wife, but unless some real 
change of attitude takes place the symptoms may recur, 
and he will then become in time the selfish and exacting 
husband. Similarly the woman who has never outgrown 
the childish stages of relationship and is possessive or 
demanding with her own family and in her friendships 
with other women, rarely changes automatically into a 
controlled and unselfish wife. She may very easily become 
possessive with her husband and children. 

If, on the other hand, a man and woman have learnt in 
their own homes and among their friends, something of 
the reverence for personality which true relationship 
requires, something of selflessness and real thought for the 
‘ other ’, they will enter upon their marriage with true hope, 
for everything that they have learnt of the second com¬ 
mandment will find its expression within marriage itself, 
and within the home which they create. 
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Friendship between men and women finds expression in 
innumerable ways outside the marriage relationship itself. 
As Dr Sherwin Bailey points out: 

4 Man and woman are commanded by God, not only 
to affirm their own sex, but also to live in partnership 
with one another. This applies to all men and to all 
women, and not simply to the married; male and female 
are human in so far as they respect the integrity of their 
sex, and seek one another in responsible relation—and 
not only in so far as they are married. Marriage, admit¬ 
tedly, is the central and exemplary form of sexual 
relation; but man and woman, by the law of their nature, 
are orientated towards one another and are mutually 
necessary, not merely for marriage and parenthood, but 
for all the manifold concerns and enterprises of social 
and political life, and supremely, for personal fulfilment 
and creative achievement. God has destined them for 
partnership in all things and not only in the business of 
procreation and of domestic affairs. The “ partner ”, as 
Barth says, is not only the husband or wife, but the 
particular “other” of the complementary sex who 
crosses our path as father, brother, mother, sister, friend, 
or fellow in work or play. 

4 If marriage is the 44 central ” sexual relationship, then 
an infinite variety of “decentralised” relationships is 
possible between the sexes, each of which, in its degree, 
contributes to the enrichment and elevation of human 
life through the creative impact of man and woman upon 
each other.’ 1 

The first fifty years of this century have seen the struggle 
for what has been called the emancipation of women, a 
struggle which is not yet completely over, but of which 
the most severe phases are now in the past. Indeed, as we 
enter upon the second half of the century we are apt to 
take the partnership of men and women for granted, both 
within marriage and 4 in all the manifold concerns and 
1 op. cit., p. 5. 
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enterprises of social and political life’ (or at least in most 
of them). 

Very few people in the western world today would 
seriously regard woman as the chattel or possession of 
man, nor do the old concepts of the inherent superiority of 
the male over the female seem anything but interesting 
survivals of a past age. The growing acceptance of the 
fundamental equality of men and women has been 
expressed in legal reforms, in the educational opportunities 
which have been extended to boys and girls alike, and also 
in the gradual opening of the professions and ordinary 
occupations of life to women as well as men. 

To anyone who can remember the time before 1914, the 
freedom with which men and women work side by side as 
doctors, teachers, lawyers, in business life and in factories 
must seem to indicate a complete revolution in the relation¬ 
ships of men and women with each other, both within the 
home and outside it, and the comradeship which charac¬ 
terizes so much of their working and playing together must 
seem to them no less revolutionary. 

Would it then be true to say that the partnership of men 
and women, in the sense in which Dr Bailey describes it 
above, has already found its true expression? Are they 
seeking each other in responsible relation, and is the 
creative impact of man and woman upon each other 
making its full contribution to the enrichment of human 
life? 

I believe the answer to these questions is neither yes nor 
no, but ‘ Not yet ’ and ‘ Not fully ’. We have certainly begun 
to seek each other in responsible relation, and have begun 
to find the meaning of partnership together, but what such 
a partnership involves, for the individual and for the 
world, is one of the greatest spiritual adventures of the 
future. 

Perhaps the chief reason why this full partnership is still 
in the future is because the emancipation of women is still 
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incomplete. Although in many ways women have gained 
their freedom of expression, the long and sometimes hard 
struggle entailed has sometimes blinded them to what it 
really is that they want to express. Very often they are 
considered to have gained their objective when they become 
‘as good a doctor as any man 5 , or ‘as good a business 
executive as any man on the staff \ This may be true, but 
still may not represent the best that a woman can be; for 
if she is true to herself she may become, in her particular 
profession or sphere of action, very different from her male 
colleague and yet in her own way just as essential. 

So often when we speak of a ‘ good committee woman ’ 
we mean a woman who is not afraid to speak her mind and 
to take her full share in discussion, without really weighing 
up whether she is in fact giving to that particular council 
or committee just the essential contribution which a woman 
can give. Of course the qualifications required in posts of 
responsibility are almost always essentially the same for 
women as for men, but it is also true that the qualities and 
special insights brought by each of them are not identical 
but complementary. 

In many spheres of public life, women seem slow to 
make their essential contribution. This may be not only 
because they are frequently outnumbered by men, but also 
because they inherit methods of procedure and outlines of 
policy which have been pursued by men for many years. 
It takes a great deal of courage to challenge methods and 
arrangements which have apparently functioned efficiently 
for a considerable time. 

If we compare the position of woman in public life, in 
parliament, local government or any of the professional 
spheres, with her position in the home, very different 
conditions emerge. Home life has also been subject to 
tremendous changes in recent years, and the partnership 
of husband and wife is accepted today as normal and right. 
A man and woman usually plan their home before 
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marriage, agreeing together as to its general characteristics. 
The possibility of the wife continuing to work outside the 
home, the possible size of the family, are all questions 
which have to be faced, but they are usually faced together. 
Many mistakes may be made, but even the mistakes are 
shared. 

In public life the institutions, laws, committee procedure, 
etc., have in almost all cases originally been designed by 
men, and women have to adapt themselves to them and to 
use them as best they can. It is not to be wondered at that 
in such a situation women have often made the mistake 
of using their newly found liberty to identify themselves as 
far as possible with the masculine ideal rather than to 
develop their inherent qualities as women. 

As we have seen, in friendship and in marriage, the 
attempt to copy results in repetition, not in union, and we 
only experience the true relationship between men and 
women as we each learn to be most truly ourselves. If Dr 
Bailey is correct in his assumption that ‘ man and woman, 
by the law of their nature, are orientated towards one 
another and are mutually necessary, not merely for 
marriage and parenthood, but for all the manifold concerns 
of social and political life’, then a woman will only be 
truly emancipated when she is free to be herself, in the 
sphere to which she is called. 

It may be that during the next fifty years or so we shall 
find our way to a truer balance in the relationships between 
men and women, but it is certain that even at present the 
‘personal encounter’ between them has a significance 
which extends far beyond the people immediately con¬ 
cerned. Perhaps for this reason, in all relationships with 
the opposite sex, there seems to be an added responsibility 
for the other because behind the individual concerned 
there is so often the shadowy type of ‘ men ’ or ‘ women ’. 
This of course is most obvious in idealization, when a 
woman projects all her ideals of manhood on to one man, 
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and vice versa, but it also occurs with disillusionment. A 
man who has been ‘ let down ’ by a woman is apt to feel 
‘ let down ’ by all women, and in the smaller issues of life 
the same process still happens: a woman being irritable 
with another woman is a person being irritable with 
another person, but a woman showing the same impatience 
with a man becomes, for the time at least, the type of all 
irritable women. We hear echoes of this in many depart¬ 
ments of life. A man whose secretary is being diffi¬ 
cult or temperamental may shrug his shoulders and say 
‘ Women! ’, but if his colleague is behaving badly he will 
probably say, 4 That is just X in one of his moods.’ 

It is only possible in this chapter to consider friendship 
between men and women from the woman’s point of view, 
for though all friendships spring from a common ground, 
and the great key-words faith, trust, understanding, 
forgiveness, etc., are common to them all, there are differ¬ 
ences in outlook and psychological make-up between men 
and women which it would be as foolish to deny as to 
over-emphasize. 

Women need a knowledge of the ways in which men 
tend to react to the ordinary happenings of life, especially 
where they react differently, or express a similar reaction 
in a different way. Most women learn this among their own 
families and friends, with their fathers, brothers and 
brothers-in-law, and where women work with and under 
men they can learn very quickly, especially if they realize 
at the outset that there is something to be learnt. If a 
woman thinks that she knows all about men she will tend 
to conclude that where they differ from her they are being 
difficult or obstinate. Only a certain initial humility, a 
facing of the fact that men and women need one another 
and need to understand one another, will make true rela¬ 
tionship possible. 

One of the ways in which women can learn most surely 
is in their friendships with married people, for here there 
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can be a very great freedom both of thought and discussion. 
For this it is essential that the true nature of marriage 
should be recognized, especially at a time like the present, 
when the personal standards even of those who call them¬ 
selves Christians are very often unrelated to Christian 
teaching. 

If we accept Christian marriage as a personal relation¬ 
ship in which a man and woman are no longer two 
entirely separate beings but have become ‘ one flesh \ have 
become in fact a more complete personality, a community 
in themselves, then it surely follows that friendship with 
either a married man or a married woman involves friend¬ 
ship with his or her partner. 

I would go further than this, and would say that even 
where one partner is known much better than the other, 
they can only be thought of in relation to each other, and 
to the home which their marriage has brought into being. 
By thinking of them together we are guarded from any 
possibility of becoming a disruptive influence in the 
marriage—or of exploiting the weaker moments of either 
partner in our own interest. We are also able to enjoy real 
freedom with both husband and wife. When we accept the 
full implications of marriage, I believe that for the single 
man or woman, and for married people, one of the hap¬ 
piest and most rewarding forms of friendship may follow, 
in which men and women learn to know each other in the 
easy ‘give and take’ of a secure relationship. 

Just as important for women as an understanding of 
men is an understanding of themselves as women, and of 
questions concerning the married and single life, and con¬ 
cerning fulfilment and frustration. 

At this point it is worth asking what is meant by the 
terms ‘fulfilment’ and ‘frustration’ as they are applied 
to a woman’s life. In most dictionaries fulfilment is 
described as ‘accomplishment, or completion’; to fulfil is 
‘to complete, to carry into effect’, and frustration is 
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described as 4 disappointment, defeat’. To frustrate is ‘to 
bring to nothing, to render of no effect’. 

What is it then which a woman desires to accomplish, 
to complete, and in what way does she fear that her life 
may be ‘brought to nothing, rendered of no effect’? Most 
women, if they are honest, would answer that in marriage 
and in motherhood there is a ‘completeness’, a sense of 
fulfilment which can come in no other way. They fear that 
if they do not marry they may miss not only personal 
happiness, but also the full development of personality 
itself, and that, without marriage, they may become hard 
and unloving, odd and uninteresting. 

This would be a fairly logical answer for any woman to 
make in the middle of this century, since, for at least fifty 
years, the dominant theme in novels, films, plays and 
magazine stories has been the right of the individual to 
‘personal happiness’ in marriage. This has also been a 
normal assumption of modern society, but familiar as it 
is, and accepted as it undoubtedly would be by a vast 
majority of men and women, it remains the peculiar 
product of the age in which we live, and is in conflict with 
the Christian ideals upon which our western civilization 
has been founded. 

Here again the relationship between man and woman 
cannot be isolated from the great commandments concern¬ 
ing love which Jesus gave to his Church. 

It is natural to want personal happiness, and foolish to 
deny that we want it, but there is no warrant in Christianity 
for making the achievement of it the fulfilment of life. 

For Jesus Christ the fulfilment of life meant the fulfil¬ 
ment of his Father’s will, and for his followers it can be no 
less. He did not leave us any vague interpretation of what 
this meant. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and . . . soul and . . . strength and . . . mind; 
and thy neighbour as thyself’ (Luke 10.27), is to be our 
first objective in life, a hard objective indeed for our self- 
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centred generation. Yet for the man or woman who would 
follow Jesus Christ this alone is fulfilment, and to fall short 
of it, to be diverted from it, is frustration. 

We are clearly warned that if we put our personal 
happiness first, we shall be most liable to lose it. (‘For 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it’; Luke 
9.24.). It surely follows that men and women who are 
trying to love and serve God, whether in the married or the 
single life, are fulfilling the purpose for which they were 
created, while those who are making no attempt to do 
either, but remain self-centred and selfish, are unfulfilled 
and frustrated, whether they are married or single. 

While it remains true that in marriage and motherhood 
the majority of women find the surest way to true fulfil¬ 
ment, this is not due to the circumstance of marriage itself, 
but to the way in which a woman meets its challenge and 
opportunities. It is what she makes of her marriage and 
home that counts. Biologically, it is true, a single woman 
is unfulfilled, but this need not affect her character or spoil 
her life. Her frustration, if she is frustrated, will not be 
due to the fact that she is unmarried, but to the way in 
which she has reacted to that fact. We are not told whether 
the woman in Frances Cornford’s poignant little poem, 

‘ O why do you walk through the fields in gloves. 

Missing so much, and so much? 

O fat white woman whom nobody loves,’ 

was married or not, but what is certain about her is that 
some self-centredness, some inner complacency, was shut¬ 
ting out, for her, the beauty and fulness of life. 

Women can be unfulfilled and frustrated, they can 
become hard and unsympathetic, selfish and unloving, 
whether they are single women or wives and mothers. 

1 ‘ To a Fat Lady Seen from the Train from Collected Poems , Cresset 
Press, 1954, p. 20. 
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They can, on the other hand, in either situation, be fulfilled 
and happy, full of wisdom and understanding, sympathy 
and kindness and humour. Fulfilment depends not upon 
the married or the single state, but upon the way in which 
we give ourselves to life, and to all life’s opportunities for 
love and service. 

The woman who is happy in her marriage and has 
accepted its full implications, its demands upon time and 
energy, and the limitation of her freedom, will have a great 
deal to give to others. From her experience of her own 
home life and the greater sensitivity to other people which 
married love usually brings she can create an atmosphere 
in which friendship naturally grows. In the same way the 
single woman who has accepted the fact of her singleness 
with its possible implications of loneliness and the non- 
fulfilment of some aspects of life will be better equipped 
to achieve a true partnership with men in the ‘ manifold 
concerns and enterprises’ in which women share in the 
world today. 

It has been necessary to discuss this question fully 
because of its bearing upon the whole field of relationships 
with men. The emotional force, naturally very strong in 
women, can easily spoil relationships where it is unrecog¬ 
nized, and the woman who ‘ gets up against men ’ or who 
becomes so absorbed in her work that she allows herself 
no time for anything else is as doubtful an asset in a 
business or factory as the woman who can think of nothing 
else but men. To know oneself even a little is more than 
half the battle in getting to know and understand other 
people. 

I believe that when women have really thought out the 
question of fulfilment, and are not afraid either of marriage 
or of remaining unmarried, they are not only more likely 
to make a happy marriage but are also able to be free 
and detached in friendships with men and to bring to all 
their relationships the resources of patience, understanding 
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and true insight which are so much needed in the world 
today. We are also able to acknowledge, with real humility, 
our true dependence upon men in all the various depart¬ 
ments of life. 

This dependence is not simply a question of different 
gifts, but of the interaction of different qualities upon each 
other in ways which are easily recognizable, though almost 
impossible to define. Since the meaning of being a man is 
discovered in relationship with a woman and vice versa, we 
need each other in order to realize true manhood and true 
womanhood, and to rise to our full capacity as persons. 

We need each other also because we share both a funda¬ 
mental insecurity resulting from our original rebellion 
against God, and the promise of restored relationship in 
the kingdom to which we are called together. It is this 
common insecurity and underlying need of each other which 
makes all relationships between men and women more 
fragile, more finely drawn than relationships of men with 
men or of women with women. 

Women sometimes fail in working with men because 
they are afraid to use the very qualities which are most 
needed. Perhaps because they have seen other women use 
their charm and 6 play up to men ’ in the wrong way, they 
take refuge in an attitude which they believe is impersonal 
but which often seems to men to be either indifferent or 
aggressive. At times the pride in independence which the 
struggle for emancipation has brought with it is a stumbling- 
block in the way of true friendships. It is all too easy for 
a woman to destroy a man’s confidence or to repulse his 
natural friendliness by appearing to be self-sufficient. 

Just as the initiative seems to remain with men in matters 
of courtesy between the sexes, so there is always a sense 
in which women remain the hostess in the house of friend¬ 
ship, setting a standard and creating an atmosphere of trust 
and confidence. As much as clarity and logic, graciousness 
is a quality which is needed on committees and councils. 
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It not only gives women confidence in putting forward 
their own ideas, but also helps men to accept the truth 
from them. 

For all these reasons I believe we especially need to 
put the accent on gentleness in our dealings with men, and 
by gentleness I do not mean sentiment or emotionalism, 
but simply the power to handle situations gently, to speak 
truth with understanding, to remain aware of the fragility 
of human relationship, to know how to create a sense of 
security and to inspire confidence. 

Nowhere in human history has there been so perfect an 
example of co-operation between men and women as in 
the New Testament itself, for there the personality of Jesus 
is reflected not only in the stories of Peter s impetuous 
love and John’s deep understanding, but also through the 
selfless care of his mother, in the busy concern of Martha 
and the quiet adoration of Mary. The woman of Samaria 
and the Syrophoenician mother are neither more nor less 
essential to the true picture than Nicodemus or Zacchaeus 
or the Centurion. We know Jesus, in the Gospels, through 
the minds of both men and women, working together in 
the effort to understand and to follow him. 

It may well be only through the ‘creative impact of 
man and woman upon each other ’ that we shall discover 
the full meaning of the life we have been given. 
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Fellowship, the Friendship of the 



Lo, here is felawschippe. 
One faythe to holde, 

One troth to speake. 

One wrong to wreake, 

One loving cuppe to syppe. 
And to dyppe 
In one dysshe faithfullich, 
As lambkins of one folde; 
Either for other 
To suffer all thing. 

One song to sing, 

In sweet accord, 

And maken melodye, 

Lo, here is felawschippe. 


Traditional. 


It was a very mixed group of men and women who 
followed Jesus during his earthly ministry. Not only the 
twelve who followed him most closely, but the wider circle 
of his disciples and friends showed the same variety. James 
and John, Peter, Thomas, Matthew, Philip, the sisters of 
Bethany, Lazarus, Nicodemus, Zacchaeus, each stands out 
as a distinct person in his or her relationship with Jesus, 
and yet each has a place among those whom he called his 
friends. Each one seems to have some outstanding charac¬ 
teristic which marks him out from the group, and yet finds 
its true expression within it. 
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Peter’s impulsive devotion, after many mistakes and the 
bitterness of denial, became the rocklike quality which 
only Jesus could have foreseen. Nicodemus risked his 
position by an open defence of the man whom he had 
been afraid to visit in daylight, and the apparent extrav¬ 
agance of Mary was given its true interpretation by Jesus 
himself. 

This group of men and women was never in any way 
‘organized’ but its members were, in a unique sense, 
together. They prayed to one Father, to their Father, as 
Jesus had taught them, and they shared a love which had 
chosen to express itself in the most intimate terms of human 
relationship. 

There must have been ‘crises’ in the life they shared. 
We know that there was a dispute about who should be 
greatest in the coming kingdom, and that the mother of 
James and John was ambitious for her sons to be exalted 
above the rest. They were very human men and women 
and between them they had most of the faults common to 
humanity, but they were united in their love for their 
Master, and in their desire to follow him. 

The horror and despair which they shared at the Cruci¬ 
fixion, and the awakening to new life, for themselves and 
for the whole world, which was the experience of all who 
witnessed the Resurrection, bound them together in a 
fellowship which nothing could shake. We do not know 
very much of their life together during the forty days 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension, but we know 
that they were together, learning to receive the new life, to 
see and to realize a fellowship with Jesus and with each 
other which knew no material limitation. 

When the Holy Spirit came to them at Pentecost, we are 
told that they ‘were all with one accord in one place’ 
(Acts 2.1). 

The realization of their unity, of their new and glorious 
relationship with God and with each other, had become an 
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integral part of life. He had promised them that ‘where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst’ (Matt. 18.20), and the promise had been 
abundantly fulfilled. That this entailed a continuing together 
in love they would never have questioned, for, greatly 
differing in character and temperament as they were, they 
had all accepted a standard which had little to do with 
character or temperament, and everything to do with love. 
‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples,’ Jesus 
said, ‘if ye have love one to another’ (John 13.35). 

As the Gospel spread throughout Palestine, Asia Minor 
and Europe, small local groups of Christians grew up in 
each place, even in each household, sharing the new life 
which had been brought to them, and feeling themselves 
part of the one Christian family. At times these groups 
reflected the very spirit of fellowship, and became shining 
lights in a world of discord and selfishness, but at other 
times, as at Corinth, in St Paul’s day, they failed to reach 
this high level. 

The test which was applied to them by the Apostles and 
by St Paul was not whether they were maintaining them¬ 
selves financially, or even whether they were increasing 
their numbers, but whether they were showing the ‘fruits 
of the spirit’, the love and caring for one another which 
Jesus had taught them. This mutual love was the quality 
above all others which attracted the attention of other men. 

‘ These Christians! How they love one another! ’ was the 
amazed comment of an age which, like our own, was 
notorious for self-centredness and self-interest. 

To love one another is still the Christian ideal, realized 
at times, though often neglected. If friendship with God is 
really man’s ultimate goal, then, here and now, our friend¬ 
ships with our fellow men and women must be subject to 
his influence—and we cannot break the deepest laws of our 
being without serious consequences. 

If friendship really exists in the creative purpose, as a 
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means of communion between free beings, and we attempt 
to reduce it to the pitiable level of a personal possession, a 
means of self-expression, or an emotional outlet, then we 
are going to suffer—and cause others to suffer—and to 
miss the greatest opportunities of human happiness and of 
spiritual growth. 

It is a significant fact that during the last hundred years 
or so there has been some real heart-searching about the 
corporate life of Christians, and a movement towards a 
deeper experience of community, which has extended to 
all the recognized Churches of Christendom. Sometimes 
this movement has only shown itself in a vague seeking 
after fellowship, without any close definition of the term, 
but very often it has gone far deeper, as shown by the 
revival of religious communities in this country, and in 
the Protestant Churches in general. 

Not only have the Monastery and the Convent, the 
Brotherhood and the Sisterhood, been restored to their 
place within Churches where a hundred years ago they 
were unknown, but communities of lay people, working 
together and often living together in close fellowship, have 
sprung up in many parts of this country, in Europe and the 
United States. 

In Britain, Iona, Lee Abbey, St Julian’s, the Orthona 
movement, the Servants of Christ the King, the Christian 
Frontier Council, the Parish and People Movement, are 
only a few of the names which could be given, while 
behind them and often supporting them is the ‘drawing 
together’ of Christians in conferences, in study groups, 
in prayer cells, and in small groups within the parish 
setting. 

Last, but by no means least, there is the continuing faith 
of clergy and laity in the parochial system, or in some 
working equivalent of it, at a time when centralization and 
large-scale organization seems to be in the very air we 
breathe. 
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Some expressions of this movement have proved abor¬ 
tive, some have died out for lack of sustenance, but no 
one can deny its existence, or its importance for us 
all. 

Conferences do not of themselves bring people closer 
together, nor does attending a meeting necessarily imply 
that we ‘ meet ’ in any real sense. Fellowship, as we have 
seen, is more than ‘the gathering of ourselves together’, 
and so often we jib at the cost of going further. Yet this 
movement is in itself essentially a return to the roots of 
our faith, and where it has found its way into the deeper 
channels of the spirit which ‘loving our neighbour’ so 
often requires of us, it has been and is a sure sign of 
hope. 

Florence Allshorn, who in her life and teaching was so 
concerned with the movement towards community, 
examined this whole question in the passage which 
follows: 

‘Is the movement towards community, the desire for 
closer fellowship in small groups, which is so widely felt 
today, an essential part of the Christian way of life, or is 
it merely something subsidiary? In the more recent past 
Christians have tended to think of fellowship as a delight¬ 
ful consequence of Christian living rather than as an 
integral part of it. As a result fellowship has ceased to be 
either Christian or delightful. It has become stale and 
stereotyped. We are aware that the root of fellowship is 
Christ’s second commandment, but we refuse to go deep 
enough. 

‘In our day obedience to the second commandment 
has found, perhaps, its chief expression in humanitarian 
movements—in the desire to serve rather than to love 
and understand. We have become excellent social ser¬ 
vants, Christian organizers, doctors, nurses, teachers, but 
we have lost the essential spring of “ fellowship one with 
another People outside Christianity look at our 
little Christian groups, our parish churches, our Chris- 
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tian schools, colleges, societies, and fail to see them 
shining out like light in dark places. Christian commit¬ 
tees, diocesan councils, missionary bodies, all these 
should be centres of light, of the Spirit—and so often 
they are not. Instead of “ How these Christians love one 
another! ” we hear “ I never go near church societies or 
parish organizations, there is so much gossip and 
rivalry.” The criticism would not matter if it were not 
so often the truth. 

‘ Jesus said “ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst.” Why have we 
failed so often to realize that promise? Why do we see 
men and women who start so well fall back between 
thirty and sixty, clinging on to power and position for its 
own sake, not for God’s, becoming afraid of what others 
will think, afraid to think honestly or to live fully? Why 
does this process happen so often to Christians who 
should be our real leaders, and happen particularly in 
our present age? Why is the Church not producing 
saints in anything like the numbers that advancing know¬ 
ledge and our inexhaustible spiritual resources might 
lead us to expect? 

‘ One reason, no doubt, is that tjie subtle temptations 
of modern life keep us from obedience to the first 
commandment. The emphasis upon worldly success and 
individual independence has side-tracked us from the 
really single-minded love of God. We have let our values 
get muddled. We have allowed the rush and busyness of 
life to stifle our contact with God. We have not time 
enough for the higher adventure. 

‘A second reason is that modern life has, on the 
whole, taken us away from community—from all really 
close contact with our fellow-Christians. The parish 
group, the school group, the family group, all still exist, 
but there is an ever lessening obligation to them. We 
can escape them so easily, if we want to. Even when we 
work together as Christians in a big enterprise, a 
diocesan council or a missionary society, we do not live 
together, nor do we meet for our leisure time. We can 
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escape. Thus we have little or no machinery for learning 
to “love our neighbour as ourselves” in the deeper 
sense. We are never, or rarely, forced to come to 
grips with ourselves or with each other in any vital 
relationship, because there is no one (except perhaps 
our own family) to whom we have sufficient sense of 
obligation.’ 1 

It is when we have put ourselves into a position where 
we cannot escape, that the real adventure begins. If we 
regard membership of our Church, or of the local Christian 
group to which we belong, as a family relationship, with 
deep commitments and responsibilities, we cannot ‘walk 
out’ or slip away, when things begin to be difficult. We 
have to face the trouble. Whatever it may be, and whether 
its root lies in ourselves, or in others, or as so often 
happens, in both, we cannot let it drift on. We have to do 
something about it, because it is spoiling the life of the 
school, or college or parish, and above all it is dishonour¬ 
ing to God. 

It is here that our faith in Christ gives the answer to the 
aimlessness and rootlessness which characterizes so much of 
modern life, for it restores to us not only our own ‘ signifi¬ 
cance’ as children of God, loved by him and therefore 
important to him, but also that sense of ‘ belonging ’, 
without which very few men and women can fully develop 
as individuals. 

When the second commandment is taken seriously this 
belonging together is experienced as something which 
every one of us needs for true growth, and also as some¬ 
thing which we are all meant to have, as children of God; 
while the fellowship which ensues is experienced not only 
in its delightful sense but in its fullest meaning. 

Fellowship does bring delight, but it also brings deep 
obligations. It gives strength, security, and wider vision. 


1 J. H. Oldham, op. cit pp. 89-90. 
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and it also gives responsibility for our actions, not only as 
they affect ourselves, and one or two others, but as they 
affect the whole group. Since most of us are fundamentally 
self-centred, there will be times when we long to escape 
from it and to evade its challenge. 

Fellowship has indeed a warmth and light at its heart, 
but there will be times when our own shortcomings, our 
self-interest or self-concern will seem to isolate us from the 
rest, when we shall feel outside the warmth and the light 
until we have seen ourselves more clearly; and yet if only 
we can begin to recognize our motives and our feelings for 
what they are, to drop defensive attitudes and to learn 
humbly from others, there is, in this deeper aspect of 
Christian fellowship ‘ one with another \ an enduring 
happiness which nothing can take from us, and which is 
intensified as we grow older together. 

We are so accustomed today to think of all physical 
life in scientific terms, of organisms and cells, of atoms and 
electrons, that it should be natural for us to regard the 
Christian group, wherever it exists, as a living organism, 
composed of many members and drawing life from deep 
spiritual sources. 

In this living organism every member receives from the 
group and contributes to it, affecting its life for good or ill, 
and it is not difficult to see how each member’s relation¬ 
ship with God, or neglect of such relationship, affects the 
whole group, and how the relationship of members with 
each other affects its very life. 

Whether the group is a recognized ‘Community’, a 
Parochial Church Council, a church committee, or a 
Christian home, the existence of unconquered enemy 
relationships will have serious effects on its life. Anyone 
who has experienced such a situation will know that two 
people who are resentful of each other, and doing nothing 
about their resentment, can wreck corporate life more 
rapidly than any other agency, and that ‘envy, hatred, 
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malice and all uncharitableness’ in its modern forms of 
unkind gossip, intolerance and contempt, can act like 
poison within the living body. 

It is perhaps less easy to see how the wrong kind of 
relationship can stultify growth, not only for those directly 
concerned but for others, although it is surely true that 
where two people are centred only in themselves or in each 
other they will not be able to enter into the life of a group, 
and may even destroy it. Again, those who have experi¬ 
enced the harm which any kind of 4 exclusive ’ clique can 
do in schools and colleges and clubs, on committees, and 
most of all in the parish itself, know that exclusive friend¬ 
ships sap the life of any Christian community. In mixed 
groups of men and women one man or woman with wrong 
or confused ideas about the opposite sex can often affect 
the behaviour of the whole group, or at least cause uneasi¬ 
ness, while one true friendship, or one really happy 
marriage can help to create the normal and happy atmos¬ 
phere in which men and women mix freely, without fear of 
gossip or misunderstanding. All our friendships affect 
other people to an extent which most of us are slow 
to recognize, and the converse is also true—the friend¬ 
ship of the group affects any relationship between its 
members. 

When relationships are free and happy the creativity 
of a group reaches its highest point. The power of working 
together—of pooling labour and skill and artistic ability— 
which gave us our great cathedrals and many of our 
parish churches is still with us. These are works of art 
which bear no man’s signature, but they are witnesses of 
what men can do when they work together for the glory 
of God. When a group of people work creatively together, 
not only does each one contribute his own special gift, but 
he also learns from the others, and so becomes a more 
complete person. This does not mean that as time passes 
the group will become all of one type, but rather that as 
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its members become more truly united, so they will become 
differentiated, as each one in his unique way grows towards 
maturity. 

Fellowship is being discovered again in the present age 
within both religious and lay communities, and only those 
who share such a life can fully understand the cost or the 
rewards of living together under a common rule and in 
pursuit of a common end. Perhaps one of the greatest 
adventures before the Church of tomorrow is the relation 
of some of the lessons learnt within the communities to 
the wider life of the Church. This may lead to the deepen¬ 
ing of our life together in all its varied aspects, so that 
something more of the depth and height of fellowship may 
enter into our everyday experience, in our homes, in our 
schools and colleges, in our clubs, in our diocesan offices, 
and on our committees. 

A revolution would be brought about if committee 
membership were acknowledged to carry with it the respon¬ 
sibility of prayer for each other as well as for the work 
the members are trying to do, of honesty and integrity 
with each other as well as integrity in the common task. If 
the parochial church council could rediscover the deep 
springs of fellowship together, not only would its business 
be transacted far more quickly, but the family life of the 
parish might become the heart of the whole district, show¬ 
ing to those who stand apart from the Church a new way 
of living together. As we look at the world in which we 
live, it is surely this way of living together for which men 
are seeking. We have learnt how to hear and see each 
other when we are many miles apart, we have conquered 
very many diseases and improved our standard of life 
beyond the wildest dreams of our ancestors, but we have 
not yet learnt to live together. 

Christians have the secret of living together, and bound 
up with it is the secret of human happiness, for it has 
been the realization of their relationship with God and 
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with each other which has made the real lovers of Christ 
in all the ages such gay and carefree people. It was 
the realization of this relationship which gave such 
certainty to the cry, ‘ We know that we have passed from 
death to life because we love the brethren.’ 
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